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NOTES ON PLUTARCH’S DE FACIE IN ORBE LUNAE 


HAROLD CHERNISS 


HE following notes were composed 
Ts the course of preparing for the 

Loeb Classical Library a new edi- 
tion and translation of this essay of 
Plutarch’s. With the exception of the first 
note, which is here included by way of 
example, they deal with difficulties that 
require treatment too extensive to be 
given in that edition; and, since they also 
contain what I believe to be unobserved 
evidence or new applications of evidence, 
I have thought it proper to make them 
available to students and critics in a sepa- 
rate publication. 

My references are made to the conven- 
tional pagination of Xylander, but I have 
added in parentheses the pertinent pages 
and lines in Volume V of Bernardakis’ 
Teubner edition. Where I refer to the evi- 
dence of the two MSS in which the essay 
is preserved my statements are based 
upon my own reading of photostats of 
those MSS, photostats which were gen- 
erously put at my disposal by Dr. Wil- 
liam Helmbold. It is well known that 
Wyttenbach’s apparatus did not pretend 
to be complete. Bernardakis’ report of the 
MSS is quite unreliable; and unfortunate- 
ly this is also true of Raingeard’s separate 
edition Le MEPI TOY IPOSQMOT de 
Plutarque, Paris, ‘Les belles lettres,” 
1935. In the latter I have counted 88 mis- 
takes, great and small, in the report of the 
readings of the MSS, E and B; one ex- 
(Crassica, Purrorocy, XLVI, Juty, 1951] 


ample of the unreliability of this self- 
styled ‘‘texte critique’’ will be found in my 
first note. Where the MSS themselves or 
photographs of them are not available 
critics should consult for the time be- 
ing M. Treu’s report of the deviations 
of Diibner’s text from E and B (Zur 
Geschichte der Uberlieferung von Plutarchs 
Moralia, II [Ohlau, 1881]), although even 
this report is erroneous in some few 
places. 


20 C (p. 403. 8):—rhv éxarépwr is the 
reading of the MSS, as Bernardakis im- 
plies. Raingeard mistakenly reports 7év 
éxatépwy E, B and prints this reading in 
his text. 


921 C-D (p. 406. 2-8):—The MSS 
have rijs oixouyévns edpos tons Kal pijKos. 
Leonicus changed ions to éxovons, and this 
was adopted by Stephanus. Bernardakis 
proposed icov éxovons. Raingeard changed 
ths to ys, took ofxovpéevns to have ‘sa 
valeur modale,”’ and retained tons. A par- 
ticiple is necessary, but oixouyévns cannot 
serve for this: Raingeard’s ys oixouperns 
ions is not Greek. In any case ions is cer- 
tainly wrong, for no one in Plutarch’s 
time held the oixovyévn to be as broad 
as it is long (cf. Agathemerus 1. 2 [Geo- 
graphi graect minores (ed. C. Miiller), II, 
471] and Berger, Geschichte der wissen- 
schaftliche Erdkunde der Griechen?, pp. 
161-64, 325, 405 ff., 476-79, 541, 575-76) 


137 
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and the premises of this argument of 
Lamprias’ are those which would be ac- 
cepted by the ‘‘mathematicians’’? whom 
Apollonides represents (cf. és @are in D, 
p. 406. 7 znfra'). There is in fact no reason 
to introduce the comparative dimensions 
of the oixouuévn at all, for the point is 
simply that, if it has any dimensions, 
some visual rays should be reflected from 
the moon to it as well as some from the 
moon to the ocean. So, Lamprias asks, is 
it possible that every visual ray (racav of 
the MSS is right) when reflected from the 
moon should in like manner reach the 
ocean, even? the visual rays of those who 
are sailing on the ocean or who like the 
Britons dwell in it? There follow the 
words (p. 406. 6-8): xai radra unde (ut 6e, 
MSS) rijs yiis, &s dare (pare, MSS; see 
n. 1 infra), mpos thy ohaipay ris oednvns 
Kévrpov oyor émexovons. Wyttenbach 
wished to change yndé to wevror or 5€ 57); 
and Prickard (Selected Essays of Plutarch, 
II [1918], 261), translating as if there were 
no negative, “‘and this even if the earth 
does, as you said that it does, occupy a 
point central to the sphere in which the 
moon moves,”’ considers? this to be a quo- 
tation of the second hypothesis of Aris- 
tarchus in his essay, “On the Sizes and 
Distances of the Sun and the Moon.’’! 
Reference to the position of the earth in 
the center of the moon’s orbit would not, 
however, increase the improbability that 
visual rays starting from the ocean are 
reflected from the moon to the ocean as 
well as those starting from the land, which 
is certainly the intention of the clause 
that begins xai ratra. If the meaning 
were that the earth is only a mathematical 
point in space, this could be used as a 
refutation of any extended reflection of 
the earth in the moon; but then Plutarch 
should have said onyeiov Adyov instead of 
xévtpov doyor,° especially if he was quoting 
from Aristarchus. A quotation from Aris- 
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tarchus or a reference to him here is more 
than improbable, however, not only be- 
cause of the unde, which there is no good 
reason to eliminate, but also because in 
the next sentence (p. 406. 10) Lamprias 
refers by name to Hipparchus,‘ as if he 
had just been speaking about a doc- 
trine accepted by him. Now Hipparchus 
adopted the theory that the orbits of the 
sun and moon are eccentric with respect 
to the earth.’? Consequently, Lamprias in 
referring to Hipparchus and to any 
‘‘mathematicians’”’ who like him accept 
the hypothesis of eccentrics or of epicycles 
or of a combination of the two is quite 
justified in saying ‘‘and that too even 
though: the earth, as you say, does not 
have the relation of center to the orbit of 
the moon.”’ The point of the added clause 
is moreover relevant to his argument, for, 
if the earth is not the center of the moon’s 
orbit, it is still less reasonable to suppose 
that the same part of the earth’s surface 
(i.e., the outer ocean) is always and from 
all points seen reflected in the moon.® 


21 D (p. 406. 9-10):—rhv 5 mpds rhv 
cednvnv } THs SPews KAdow, MSS. Rain- 
geard prints this but with an interpreta- 
tion which makes no sense in the context: 
‘‘quant 4 la brisure contre la lune ou 4 la 
vue qui se brise d’elle-méme.”’ The 7 be- 
fore rijs éYews is lacking in the Froben edi- 
tion of 1542, the Basiliensis. The version 
of Xylander omits it; and most editors 
follow Wyttenbach in deleting it, inter- 
preting either ‘‘the reflection of the visual 
ray to the moon” (so Wyttenbach and 
Kepler before him), which is beside the 
point, or ‘‘the reflection of vision from the 
moon’”’ (so Prickard and Amyot before 
him), which cannot be got out of the 
Greek. Lamprias’ point is that the calcu- 
lations of the angles of reflection belong 
to the province of mathematicians like 
Hipparchus but not the physical explana- 
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tion of vision and reflection. This is true 
both in the specific case of the moon and 
in general. I should therefore read rny 6é 
mpos THY oEdnvnv 7H <(Kabddrov) THs SPews 
xdaow: “the reflection of vision either in 
respect to the moon or <in general).”’ 
Cf. De tranquillitate animi 468 E, 76 xa- 
Oddov THs woXOnpias Opposed to 76 mpds Huds. 


22 B (p. 408. 13-15):—Lamprias, 
arguing against the Stoic theory of the 
moon’s constitution, asks how the air is 
preserved and dwells in company with 
fire for such a long time: Sorep jos apapws 
del Tots avrots pepect® Kal ovyyeyoudwpevos. 
Van Herwerden (Lectiones rheno-traiecti- 
nae, p. 117) pointed out that cvyyoudod- 
o$a is used not of the nail itself but of the 
objects held together by nails (cf. besides 
Numa 9. 66 A, to which he refers, Pyrrhus 
33. 405 C, where the word is used meta- 
phorically); and he therefore proposed to 
change ovyyeyoudwyevos to cvyyeyoudwue- 
vos Or éyyeyoudwuevos. The nomina- 
tive singular is necessary because it is the 
stability of the air that is in question, not 
that of the parts of the moon where the 
air remains; and ovyyeyoudwuévos is the 
more appropriate because the question is 
how the air is held together as a single ob- 
ject instead of dispersing.!° The initial 
objection of Van Herwerden is well 
taken; the solution, however, is not to 
change the participle but to alter jos to 
pros: ‘fas it were with nails fixed forever 
in the same places and riveted together.”’ 
The two participles are not redundant 
but make two different points: since 
neither the position of the face on the 
moon nor its configuration ever changes, 
if the face is simply the air on the moon 
as the Stoics say (cf. SVF, II, 199. 3-5), 
this air must somehow be held together 
in an unchanging form and confined al- 
ways to the same parts of the moon. An 
indication of the way in which this diffi- 


139 
culty might be met can be found in 
Simplicius De caelo, p. 457. 25-30. 


923 C (p. 411. 18-14):—The MSS have 
Tovs bmoKemévous TH meTadopa THs cEeAnrns, 
but Plutarch uses peradopa elsewhere only 
in the sense of ‘“‘metaphor.’”’ The word 
certainly does not mean “phase of the 
moon”’ here, the meaning ascribed to it in 
LSJ, s.v. weradopa 3, for that would be 
entirely irrelevant to the context. Turne- 
bus proposed xaradgop4@, i.e., those situated 
in the place where the moon would fall, 
right “under its stroke’; but xaragopa 
Ths oedAnvns would certainly mean ‘‘the 
setting of the moon”’ (ef. LSJ, s.v. xara- 
dopa II, 1), and this is as irrelevant to the 
context as the sense, “phase of the moon.” 
What is wanted is zepipopd, the regular 
word for the ‘‘circuit’’ of heavenly bodies 
(ef. De facie 939 E, De an. proc. in Timaeo 
1030 B-C, Lysander 439 D); wep- and 
pera- written in such ligatures as are used 
for them in E could be easily confused. 


924 B (p. 413. 14-17):—ob tyqyara 
doxav TAS Yns éxaTépwhev 
un pépecOar Katw dca wavrds (Bernardakis; 


> Ul 
arom pirobevra 


dtaravtos, MSS) adda rpoorirtovta pos 
Thy yqv twOev elow (Bernardakis; éow, 
Wyttenbach, Emperius; tows, MSS) dw- 
GetcOar Kal adroxpimrrecbar epi TO péoov; 
This is one of the paradoxes that Lam- 
prias develops against the Stoic doctrine 
of “motion to the center,”’ and Prickard 
(Selected Essays of Plutarch, I1, 310, n. 4) 
explains the sense of the argument as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A beam is sawn into two segments 
on the earth’s surface. The two segments, 
which at first are separated by a short 
interval, move simultaneously towards 
the earth’s centre, but in converging, not 
parallel, lines, and jam each other long be- 
fore they reach it.’’"' Now, nothing in the 
Greek suggests the collision of two ob- 
jects before they reach the center, which 
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is the whole point of this interpretation, or 
even that the supposed event involves a 
pair of objects at all. Moreover, ris yijs 
éxatépw0ev cannot mean “[sawn off] at the 
surface of the earth on either side,” as 
Prickard translates it, but can mean only 
‘on either side of the earth.’”’ By no 
stretch or perversity of the imagination 
could it be said to follow from Stoic 
theory that ‘sections of beams sawn off’’ 
anywhere must in any way penetrate to 
the center of the earth. All translators and 
interpreters of this passage known to me 
have assumed, however, that stunuara 
doxav must mean “sections of wooden 
beams.’”’ The word dazozpicbévta would 
seem to require this interpretation, but 
that word itself may have been the ‘‘cor- 
rection” of a scribe who did not know or 
who had forgotten that doxés also means a 
kind of meteor (cf. Pliny NH 2. 26. 96; 
Arrian apud Stobaeus Ecl. 1. 28. 2 [I, 
231. 3 ff. (Wachsmuth)]; Olympiodorus 
In meteorologica, p. 62. 23; Hesychius, s.v. 
doxoi; cf. Seneca Nat. quaest. 1. 15. 4 and 
7. 5: “trabes’”’). The notion that these 
meteors appear in the eastern and western 
skies (cf. Arrian, loc. cit., p. 231. 5 ff.; 
[Aristotle] De mundo 395> 10-17) indi- 
cates the meaning of Plutarch’s ris yijs 
éxatrépwhev. If runuata doxav does mean 
‘pieces of meteors,’’!? it is most probable 
that arorpicbévra is a mistaken correc- 
tion of damorpnobevra. Hesychius gives 
dméuapev (i.e., ameuapavev, Musurus) as a 
meaning of arérpnoev ; and Aristotle says 
that all comets observed in his time have 
disappeared douapavOévtes kata pKpdv 
(Meteorology 343° 14—17).'* I should make 
this slight emendation, therefore, and 
translate: ‘‘Not that pieces of meteors 
burnt out on either side of the earth do 
not move downwards continually!‘ but 
falling upon the surface of the earth force 
their way into it from the outside and 
conceal themselves about the center?” 
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925 D (p. 417. 10-15) :—Plutarch here 
states that the highest estimate of the 
moon’s distance from the earth is 56 
times the radius of the earth. Inasmuch as 
he has just cited the treatise of Aris- 
tarchus, On the Sizes and Distances of the 
Sun and the Moon, for the ratio of the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth to that 
of the moon from the earth, one might 
have expected his calculation of the 
moon’s distance to be drawn from the 
same source; and in fact Tannery (Mé- 
motres scientifiques, I, 394, n.**) says 
without further discussion: ““D’aprés Plu- 
tarque (De facie in orbe Lunae, X) 
Aristarque aurait supposé au plus L= 
56 t.’’. Now, in the first place, kairo. 6 
THY oEdAnvnV Eri wNnKioTOV alpwy... dnolv 
is a strange way of referring to the person 
or the treatise just mentioned by name in 
the preceding sentence; but, in any case, 
the reference cannot be to that treatise, 
for there it appears that Aristarchus made 
L=19 t (cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, 
pp. 338-39 and 350). In this treatise 
Aristarchus took the apparent diameter 
of the moon to be 2°, an estimate which 
he later corrected to 3°; but, if this cor- 
rection be applied to the results of the 
treatise, we get for Aristarchus’ value of 
L not 56 but about 76 semidiameters of 
the earth (cf. Schiaparelli, Scritti sulla 
storia della astronomia antica, I, 339, n. 3). 
It is possible, of course, that in some 
treatise now lost Aristarchus introduced 
not only the corrected estimate of the 
apparent diameter of the moon but other 
qualifications also which caused him to 
arrive not at this figure but at 56 t as the 
value of L. Even such an assumption, 
however, would not resolve the difficulties 
of this passage of the De facie. It would 
still remain scarcely possible that Plu- 
tarch, having just mentioned Aristarchus 
and the extant treatise by name, could 
say xalroud... atpwy if he meant by this 
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to refer to Aristarchus at all. Moreover, 
whoever it was that gave 56 t as the value 
of L,® Plutarch still would be mistaken 
in calling him the man who removes the 
moon furthest from the earth, for, not to 
mention other calculations,!® Hipparchus, 
who has been referred to at 921 D supra, 
calculated the mean distance of the moon 
at 673 t,!7 which is considerably more 
than Plutarch’s “maximum.”’ 

There is, however, no possibility of an 
error in the text of Plutarch, for his state- 
ments and calculations in this passage are 
entirely consistent among themselves. 
His figure of 40,000 stades for the radius 
of the earth corresponds with Eratos- 
thenes’ calculation of the circumference 
of the earth at the equator ;'8 and in calling 
this a mean calculation he probably had 
in mind such lower estimates of the cir- 
cumference as the 240,000 and the 180,000 
stades attributed to Posidonius!® and the 
higher estimates of 300,000 stades to 
which Archimedes refers (Arenarius 1. 8 
[Opera omnia (ed. Heiberg), II, 220. 7- 
14]) and of 400,000 stades mentioned by 
Aristotle (De caelo 298* 15-20). His re- 
sult implies that he took the distance of 
the sun from the earth (S) as equal to 
19 L, that is the mean between the lower 
and upper limits which he quotes from 
Aristarchus. Then L (56 X 40,000) = 2,- 
240,000 and S (19 X 2,240,000) = 42,560,- 
000 or 1064 semidiameters of the earth; 
S (42,560,000) — L (2,240,000) = the dis- 
tance of the sun from the moon (40,320,- 
000), which is ‘“‘more than 40,300,000.” 


927 A (p. 421. 14):—peraorivar vac. 
7 E, 9 B. Wyttenbach’s supplement 
apgauera was rightly rejected by Adler, 
who proposed either to accept the ragv 
kal Suggested by Bernardakis or to read 
xosuov kal. Raingeard proposed rairny 
7. What is wanted, however, is a sub- 
ject for amepyaonra, and this must be 
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neuter plural. Either ra cara (cf. Il. 6-7 
supra) or ra pépy (ef. ll. 16-17 infra) would 
fit the sense, but the former fits the space 
better. 


928 D (p. 425. 17-18):—The MSS read 
ToAdny bé bp’ éauT# Exovoay dveuwy vac. 
25 E, 26 B duvetoOar xai xounras. Mad- 
vig’s mwodiv for zoAAjy is guaranteed by 
the sense and structure, for the reference 
must be to rod aifépos in the preceding 
line. Adler,?° accepting this change and 
properly rejecting the supplements of 
Wyttenbach and Bernardakis, proposed: 
tohiv 5 bd’ éavriv Exovcavy, (@ owpara 
yewdn br’) aveuwy (avevexOevta twywvrias ab- 
Toi pac oupreptdivetobar kal kounras. This 
“restoration” is based upon Stobaeus 
Ecl., I, 228. 24 ff. (Wachsmuth): of 6¢e 
br’ dvéupwv 7 Ovedns 
yewin és Tov Gvw depa éddEacay Kal Tata 
éxrupwhevra xrr. This passage cannot, how- 
ever, reproduce the doctrine of the Sto- 
ics generally or that of Posidonius, for 
they explained comets as air or wind 
which rises into the region of ether and is 
there ignited.” Moreover, the supplement 
after avéuwv is much too long and the in- 
troduction of a lacuna not indicated in 
the MSS before avéuwy is quite unjustified 
and unnecessary. It is in fact this word 
avéuwv that let Adler astray as it did the 
critics before him, though Adler should 
have known, as he apparently did not, 
Madvig’s highly plausible explanation” 
of avéuwy as having arisen from a false 
doubling of the last two letters of éxovcay 
joined to the following phrase é& @. Ac- 
cepting this é& @ as the true reading in 
place of dvéuwy and considering that kai 
kountras requires in the lacuna a noun 
parallel to xounras, I would read: rodvv 
be id’ 


avadepecOai tiva 


éauryy Eéxovcav & @ <Eyouow 


avtol rods mwywvias) duvetoPar Kal Kounras. 
Plutarch is interested here not in the 
Stoic explanation of the origin of comets 
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but in drawing from Stoic statements evi- 
dence that on Stoic admission would prove 
the zone of “‘ether’’ to extend below the 
moon. 


928 F (p. 426. 10-13):—ets twa 
glow Kabapav xai eidXtkpvy Kal THs KaTa 
wabos amndd\ayuernvy peraBodrgrs TiEepevors 
ipiv®® Kai KixAov ayovor 6’ ov Kal are- 
Neurnrov mwepipopas vac. 17 E, 15 B. This 
clause is supposed to describe the fifth 
essence which the Aristotelians posit 
(riBewéevors dutv) as the matter of the 
heavenly bodies. The phrase xafapar . . 
peraBodjs repeats and specifies zodd za- 
pnd\dX\ayuevns ovcias etvac Tay TerTapwy in 
Aristotle’s speech (p. 426. 5-6); and the 
phrase xixdov must 
likewise specify kwveloOar Kara 
gvow there, thus giving the second of the 
two essential characteristics of the fifth 
essence. Hence ayovo. of the MSS is a 
mistake, for the participle should modify 
twa dvow and be parallel to arn\dayperny. 
The original then was probably a@youcav,”4 
which would have been easily corrupted 
to ayovo. under the influence of the pre- 
ceding rievevors. The circularity of the 
motion, however, is what makes it pos- 
sible for the fifth essence to move endless- 
ly (cf. Aristotle Physics 265* 25-27); and 
the 6.’ ob xai of the MSS suggest that this 
was what the mutilated clause expressed. 
Instead of changing 6’ od then to didiov 
as Diibner and Bernardakis do after 
Emperius, which is in itself superfluous 
and leaves out of account the “natural- 
ness”? of the circular motion, I should 
read: xai xixXov a&youcav &’ ot Kal aredev- 


Tepipopas 
KUKA® 


THTOv TEpipopas <oldv TE hiowy Exe). 


929 A (p. 426. 22-28):—For -airis 6é 
vobeav kal taxouvs auBdrvTnra F. H. Sand- 
bach proposed® abyijs dé auBdttnTa Kai 
Taxouvs vwHeav. Later in a private com- 
munication he remarked that ‘possibly 


abyjs vwleav kal raxovs auBdUTnTAa will 
stand.”’ For raxous auBdirnra cf. De gar- 
rulitate 507 B (76 raxos auBdvbvortes); abyijs 
vwbea would be a possible phrase (ef. 
Theophrastus Hist. plant. 5. 9. 3: vue- 
orépa pddE), but here airfs is needed, for it 
is not sluggishness and slackness in gen- 
eral but “hers,’”’ the moon’s, that is to be 
ascribed to her weakness (cf. dodéveav 
airiis kal ma0os, p. 427. 2). 


930 B (p. 430. 4-6):—Lucius here says 
that the law of reflection (i.e., that the 
angle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence) is refuted éxi rap 
KupT@yv KaToTTpwv, OTav Eudaoers oun pel- 
fovas éavT@v mpos ev Td THs bYPeEws 
onuecov. This passage has caused endless 
trouble because interpreters (1) have 
failed to observe that 76 rijs déYews onuelov 
is the subject of rouf and have taken it to 
be the object of zpos, (2) have consequent- 
ly misinterpreted the idiom  eifovas 
éaurav mpds év, and (3) have assumed 
that by xvp7év Plutarch means ‘“‘convex 
spherical”’ mirrors. Since such mirrors re- 
flect an image smaller than the original, 
these interpreters have proposed to 
change weifovas to peiovas*® or xupray to 
xoihwv?’ or have presumed that Plutarch 
simply made a gross error.”® Yet, when at 
937 B Plutarch refers to convex mirrors 
that are spherical, he calls them ra kupra 
kai Ta oarpoedy; and so it is at least pos- 
sible that by rv xupr&v xarérrpwv here he 
means ‘‘cylindrical convex mirrors.” 
Such a mirror produces an elongated 
image, as is stated by Sextus Empiricus 
Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 1. 48 in a passage in 
which 74 xvpré is also used without fur- 
ther qualification to mean cylindrical con- 
vex mirrors: 74 re KaromTpa Tapa THY ba- 
opov karackevny dre mev ucxporara®® deixvuct 
ra éxros broxeiueva ws Ta Kotha, bre 8 


éxiunkn Kal orevd ds Td Kuprd.*! Elongation 
of this kind is exactly what éudaces 
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ueifovas éavtrav mpds év in the passage of 
Plutarch expresses: ‘‘images that are mag- 
nified in one respect.’’*? The phrase 76 rfjs 
bpews onuetov, which makes no intelligible 
sense in the context when taken with 
rpos év,°* means ‘‘the point of incidence of 
the visual ray’’ on the mirror (cf. 936 F 
[p. 447. 19-20]: 76 onpetov ad’ od répuxev 
) dys avaxdXaoc8a and [Aristotle] Pro- 
blemata 915> 30-31: dorep év rots xard- 
TTpois TO GKpov THs eEvbeias ov Evverecev 
n Opis gaiverac...) and provides the 
subject required for zo.j. The sentence 
then means: ‘‘it is refuted in the case of 
convex (i.e., cylindrical convex) mirrors 
when the point of incidence of the visual 
ray produces images that are magnified in 
one respect’’; and the text as it stands cor- 
rectly describes the phenomenon, even 
though this phenomenon does not, as 
Plutarch supposes, impugn the law of 
reflection. 


930 C (p. 480. 21 f.):—écas dudce xw- 
polvyres GELovoLY alTots Tots amd THs cEdAnVNS 
ert ynv epopévors pevwaor thy iodrnta 
Tov ywridsy avaipety TOA TodT’ Exeivouv 
mavwrepov elvar vouifovres. From détodow 
on the meaning is clear: ‘‘they maintain 
that they confute the equality of the 
angles (of incidence and reflection) by the 
very streams of light that flow from the 
moon upon the earth, for they deem this 
fact to be much more credible than that 
theory,” i.e., they contend that the very 
fact that light is reflected from moon to 
earth proves that it is not always reflected 
at an angle equal to the angle of incidence. 
The verb d£todow requires a subject of 
some kind, however, for none can be 
“supplied from the context”; and the 
Word das, which would have to refer to 
the immediately preceding réacas dva- 
kMaces, makes no sense.*4 The change of 
das to dare, which appears as a sugges- 
tion, apparently of Turnebus, in the Al- 


dine of the Bibliothéque Nationale (RJ 
94) and was printed by Stephanus in his 
edition of 1624 “‘ex variis lectionibus”’ is 
most probable. It is between this word 
and dudce that the missing subject was 
probably located,* and what that sub- 
ject was is indicated by én dé in 930 E 
(p. 431. 17). The phrase dyuoce xwpodvres 
cannot mean anything but ‘‘taking issue 
with,” ‘closing with’’; so Plutarch uses 
it in Quomodo quis sent. prof. virt. 82 B, 
84 F, 85 C; De garrulitate 514 D; ef. 
Theseus 10. 4 F and [Reg. et imp. apo- 
phthegm.] 192 F and always with a dative. 
Since the law with which issue is here 
taken is a Oéots wabnuarcxy (cf. 930 A [p. 
429. 26]), the logical and grammatical re- 
quirements of the context are best satis- 
fied by reading aor’ (én pév Tots paby- 
arikots)> Oudce xwpovvTes akLodoLW KT. — 
“consequently some people take direct 
issue with the mathematicians and main- 
ss 


931 F (p. 434. 21):—. .. «is rov vac. 
7E,9B é€xOa cai BeBacov. Adler (Diss. 
phil. vind., X, 106) rejected Wyttenbach’s 
supplement <acdadj Adyov) on the ground 
that it is too long and, asserting that 
Emperius must have been right in think- 
ing that a neuter adjective alone is to be 
supplied, proposed eis 7d v nueprés> or 
eis TO v<nrpexés>. Neither one of these 
highly poetical words is used elsewhere by 
Plutarch, so far as one may judge from 
the admittedly inadequate Index of Wyt- 
tenbach. There is, however, a more funda- 
mental objection to Adler’s method of 
filling the lacuna, namely that E has not 
7ov but +. This makes it highly improb- 
able that the » was the initial of the fol- 
lowing adjective mistakenly connected 
with a preceding 7d; it requires us to take 
the following BéBaov as masculine and 
therefore to supply a masculine noun and 
adjective** which will fit the size of the 
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lacuna. Wyttenbach’s <acgadq Adyor) is 
too long, but <cad7 Aoyor) will satisfy all 
the conditions of the lacuna. 


9382 E-F (p. 487. 12-14):—as yap av 
oTpoyyvdov orpoyyidw mpocuitay 7 dé—nTaL 
Touas 7) Tapaoxn Tavraxdce xwpodtoar 
5c’ Gpoudrnta yiyvovrat kuxdorepe’s. Wytten- 
bach translates ravraxoce xwpodoa ‘“qua- 
que versum ductae’’ and takes 6.’ dyo- 
érnta with the following words to mean 
“sunt omnes rotundae ob similitudinem.”’ 
Prickard translates “when one round 
body approaches another, the lines of 
mutual intersection are invariably circu- 
lar like the bodies themselves”’; and Rain- 
geard has “‘les sections ... en quelque sens 
qu’elles aillent se font semblablement 
circulaires.’’ It is difficult to believe that 
Plutarch could have written zavraxéce 
xwpodoa: for ‘wherever the intersections 
are made,” especially since he uses 
Tavraxoce xwpeiv in this same essay in the 
normal sense of “to proceed in every 
direction.’’*’ The participial clause ought, 
moreover, to give the reason why the 
intersections are circular; and this it will 
do if ravraxoce xwpodaar bi’ duoudrnta be 
taken together as a reference to the uni- 
form curvature of all segments of a 
spherical surface. Uniformity in every 
direction is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the sphere (ef. [Aristotle] De X eno- 
phane 977° 1: wavrn 8’ dpuotov bvTa opat- 
poedy efvac), and the segments of any 
one circle are éyo.a because they have 
Thy dpoiay xrjiow (ef. Hero Definitiones 
118=Heronis Alexandrini Opera, IV, 74. 
9-13 [Heiberg]). I therefore take Plu- 
tarch’s sentence to mean ‘‘whenever two 
round bodies come into contact, the lines 
by which either intersects the other turn 
out to be circular since they have every- 
where a uniform tendency,”’ i.e., they are 
always ares of a circle because the degree 
of curvature of each of the two surfaces is 


at every point similar (cf. The Review of 
Metaphysics, IV [1951], 403, n. 25). 


932 F (p. 487. 18):—Paton in Classical 
Review, XXVI (1912), 269 proposed to 
change #Aos 6¢ Kal cednvn of the MSS to 
% 6€ THs ceAnvns, and this change is ac- 
cepted by Prickard in Selected Essays of 
Plutarch, II, 284, n. 1. Such a change is 
certainly wrong, however, for (1) to omit 
jdtos here would be to omit the basis for 
the explanation of the solar eclipse in the 
following lines, (2) it is the moon herself 
and not her shadow that is wanted to 
explain the lunar eclipse, and (3) the text 
of the MSS is guaranteed by Cleomedes, 
2. 6. 116 (p. 210. 6-19 [Ziegler]) and 117 
(p. 212. 1-12): debrepov . . 


(scil. rijs ceAnvns) Ta pds avaToAnY TETpaL- 


. Oparar avrjs 


weva tp@ra adavifoueva bia TO amavrav 
avTHY TH OKLG, alTHY pév ws mpds avaTodnY 
éxovcay THY puny KaTa THY evavTiay TO 
ovipav@ xivnow, Tis 6€ oKids ws am’ avaro- 
Mis él Sbow del hepouerns. For the solar 
eclipse cf. Cleomedes, 2. 5. 113-14 (p. 
204. 27 ff.). This disposes also of the state- 
ment of Prickard in Plutarch on the Face of 
the Moon (1911), p. 10 that the view ex- 
pressed in this section ‘‘may be one hastily 
formed by the Author on a matter where 
confusion is easy; it can hardly have 
reached him from a professional source.” 
The westward motion of the earth’s 
shadow is, of course, the diurnal motion, 
the eastward motion of sun and moon is 
the annual and monthly motion of these 
bodies along the ecliptic, concerning 
which cf. Geminus, chapter 12, especially 
5-13 (pp. 138-40 [Manitius]). As the 
moon falls back each day, she meets the 
earth’s shadow moving westwards, and 
her eastern edge enters the shadow first; 
and, as she overtakes the sun (both falling 
back eastwards), her eastern edge overlaps 
the sun’s western edge. 
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933 E (p. 439. 17-20):—Prickard in 
Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), 
p. 11 observed that the period of 465 
ecliptic full moons here mentioned does 
not correspond to any multiple of the so- 
called ‘‘Saros,”’ the period of 223 luna- 
tions known to the Greeks from Oriental 
astronomers,*® and that ‘‘it does not seem 
to be mentioned elsewhere.”” The 404 
cycles of six months and 61 of five months 
mentioned by Plutarch give a total of 
2729 synodic months. Now, this is one- 
half of the 5458 synodic months which 
according to Kidinnu and Hipparchus 
equal 5923 draconitic months.*® More- 
over, Plutarch’s 404 cycles of six months 
and 61 of five months are just one-half of 
the 808 ecliptic cycles of six months and 
122 of five months mentioned by the 
anonymous commentator of Ptolemy Syn- 
taxis 4. 2 in Catalogus codicum astrolo- 
gorum graecorum VIIIe, p. 126. 25-27. 
Professor O. Neuegebauer called my at- 
tention to this and to the article of A. 
Rome, Annales de la Société scientifique 
de Bruxelles, LI (1931), Série A, 94-103, 
in which it is argued that the Babylonians 
first formulated the notion of a cycle of 
possible eclipses coming at intervals of six 
and five lunations and that this cycle was 
adopted by Hipparchus. Rome apparent- 
ly overlooked this passage of Plutarch 
with its reference to a cycle just one-half 
that of the Hipparchian-Babylonian cycle. 
He refers, however, to the statement of 
Hero of Alexandria*® that lunar eclipses oc- 
cur at intervals of five and of six months. 
That they can occur at intervals of five 
months is proved by Ptolemy,* and it 
should be noticed that Pliny*? ascribes to 
Hipparchus the discovery that they do 
sometimes so occur. 


935 A (p. 443. 4-6):—ob braxaods obde 
Mavixod mupds adAa vorepod Kal &BAaBods kal 


kara dvow éxovros. At 940 B infra (p. 


457. 1-3) it is said that the moon moistens 
and chills the heat of the sun that falls 
upon her; and 76d sypév or 7d vorepdy is 
regarded as the food of fire (cf. Quaest. 
conviv. 687 A, 696 B; De primo frigido 954 
E). It is strange, however, to have zip 
vorepov identified with “‘fire in its natural 
state’’; and it may be that Plutarch wrote 
not vorepod but voepod, intending thus to 
turn against the Stoics their own doctrine 
of rip rexvixdy or voepov (cf. De communi- 
bus notitits 1084 E; Non posse suaviter vivi 
1107 B; SVF, I, 34, Frag. 120 and II, 
Frag. 774). 


936 A (p. 445. 14-16):—1odamda- 
cious ai ToU @wrds arocraces THY cwuaTwv 
Tas ox.as mowovor. Purser suggested**® that 
amotages be read instead of arocrdcets, 
but dmocraces is guaranteed by 4 azé- 
oraats Tod dwrds in line 19 below and by the 
TO weylotov améxovta Siaornua Which pre- 
cedes that phrase. The latter proves, 
moreover, that by amécracis Plutarch 
meant not ‘‘angular distance,” as Prickard 
had suggested,‘ or “‘obliquam distanti- 
am,” as Wyttenbach translated it, but 
simply linear remoteness ; and consequent- 
ly he is guilty either of an error or of a 
purposeful sophism. 

Adler maintains“ that Plutarch’s argu- 
ment in 936 A is to be found in Cleomedes, 
p. 192. 8-13 (Ziegler). This is erroneous. 
Cleomedes there makes the point only 
that a small object can obscure or blot 
out from sight a much larger one, and 
this does not involve the matter of 
shadows at all. In fact, had Cleomedes 
used the example of the Lemnian heifer to 
illustrate his point, as Plutarch does and 
he does not, he would have had to say that 
the Lemnian heifer could blot out the view 
of Mt. Athos, not, as Plutarch does, that 
Mt. Athos casts a shadow over the Lemni- 
an heifer. 
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9387 E-F (p. 450. 4-8):—rois pév yap 
bro THY ceAnVnY oikovow orep Tavrddors 
imép Kedadis émuxpeuacbai*? act trois 6’ 
oixodvras at wadw én’ aitis dorep “Itiovas 
évdedeuevous pin toon vac. 43 E, 30 B. 
The lacuna is a single full line in E but 
is divided between two lines in B; hence 
it is probable that the scribe of B here 
underestimated the space necessary for 
the number of letters omitted. Wytten- 
bach’s supplement, piyn too<aitn divei- 
oa) is much too short, nor do the 
supplements of Bernardakis, Adler, and 
Purser fill the space fully.** As the first 
part of the sentence concerning those who 
live under the moon is a clear reminis- 
cence of 923 C (p. 411. 13-15), it is prob- 
able that the second part, in which the 
lacuna stands, was a reminiscence of the 
lines that follow in that passage (p. 411. 
15-19). Moreover, the sentence which fol- 
lows the lacuna, kairo. piav od xuvelrac 
xinow ..., Shows that in the lacuna 
there must have been a reference to a 
single motion, and that could be only the 
motion of rotation. I therefore would fill 
the lacuna as follows: piyy roo<abrn, ris 
KaTamopas KwArveww THY KUKAW TeEpLdivnowy.>. 
For pin used of the velocity of the moon 
cf. De sera numinis vindicta 566 E, and for 
Ixion used in a cosmological argument cf. 
Aristotle De caelo 284* 34-35. 


9387 F (p. 450. 10-14):—Gya pikos éxi 
Tov (wo.aKxod Kai tAaTOos hepouevn (SO EK; ém- 
depouevn, B, Aldine, Basiliensis) xai Bados. 
Gv THY pev TEpLdpoury THY d’ EAcKa THY 6’ OvK Ot- 
ba Tas avwuadiav dvouafovow ot pabnuati- 
Kol, Kalrep ovdeuiav duadnv ode TeTaypErnV 
Tals dmoxaracTacecw dpavtes Exovoay (so B; 
éxovoas, FE). 

The variant, éridepouevn, in B suggests 
that depouéevn in E is an abbreviation of 
the true reading. Now by movement in 
longitude is meant that motion in the 
ecliptic which is contrary to the diurnal 





motion, i.e., the monthly course of the 
moon,*? not the motion which Cleomedes 
after Berossus calls rv xara wijxos Hv abv 
7 Kooww xuetra.®® To make this clear 
Plutarch probably avoided the simple 
depouevn, Which would have left his mean- 
ing uncertain; but he certainly would not 
have used émidepowéevn, the normal mean- 
ing of which should be not ‘‘moving 
against the signs’ but the opposite, 
“moving up on them from behind.’ It 
is most probable, then, that the true read- 
ing is avripepouevn, the regular technical 
expression for the movement of the 
planets in longitude,*? so that I would read 
Gua pynKxos éml rod Cwdtaxod’? Kal mdaros 
avripepouern. That avridepowern, express- 
ing motion against the signs, can be 
used of both motion-in longitude and mo- 
tion in latitude is to be seen from Geminus 
12. 20-21 (pp. 142. 21—144. 4 [Manitius}) 
and 24 (p. 144. 14-18), and Ptolemy Syn- 
taxis 1. 8 (1, 28. 14-19 [Heiberg]). 

For zepidpoun used of the ‘‘revolution”’ 
of the sun and moon ef. Ptolemy Syntazis 
4, 2 (I, 273. 7 [Heiberg]). 

As for the term @€xé, Plutarch in Pho- 
cion 2 (742 C-D) says that of pabr- 
warixot use it to describe the sun’s motion 
along the ecliptic, and in De genio Socratis 
590 E he employs it in describing the 
course of the mythical islands which are 
the planets and the sun and moon. For us 
the ultimate source of the term is Plato’s 
Timaeus 39 A-B, although it may have 
been common in astronomical language 
earlier. Norlind® has suggested that 
Plutarch may have erroneously borrowed 
the term from Eudoxus’ theory where it 
would have described the motion of the 
planets in latitude. Eudoxus, however, ex- 
plained the motion in latitude by means 
of a ‘“‘hippopede”’ rather than by means of 
a x é;° ef. further for the connection of 
the term @&é with motion in latitude 
Theon of Smyrna, p. 179. 4-6 (Hiller) 
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and especially pp. 200. 23—201. 6 (from 
Eudemus) and pp. 203. 15—204. 21. 

As to the ‘‘anomaly”’ by which it is 
here said motion in depth or altitude is 
meant, this is the so-called ‘‘first anom- 
aly” for which ef. Ptolemy Syntazis 4. 
5 (I, 294. 4-23 [Heiberg]); Theon of 
Smyrna, p. 135. 4-11 (Hiller); and Gemi- 
nus 9. 13 (p. 128. 16-18 [Manitius]). 

The following words, which constitute 
the concluding clause, have been altered 
in various ways by almost all editors since 
Wyttenbach and by Xylander and Amyot 
before him. The text as it stands, however, 
with B’s éxovcay is right and is guaranteed 
by 939 A-B infra, for what Lamprias says 
there is meant to correct the statement 
which Theon makes here. Theon’s point 
is that he does not understand why 
astronomers give to one specific motion of 
the moon the name “‘irregularity”? which 
really is equally descriptive of all her 
movements in general. Adler, who would 
read obdeuiay <ouoiws)> duadjv . . . odaav,>” 
thereby like all who ‘“‘emend”’ the clause 
inverting its meaning, cites for the phrase 
duadny obde Teraypevnv, Which he neverthe- 
less would preserve, Bake, Posidonii 
Rhodit reliquiae, p. 61: duaddas Kal rera- 
yuevas kwhoes Tov aotpwv.°8 The implica- 
tion which he intends is his usual thesis 
that Plutarch’s source is Posidonius. One 
might also cite for this collocation of 
words, however, Eudemus apud Theon of 
Smyrna, p. 200. 13-15; Theon, p. 184. 
25 f.; and for the opposite Adrastus apud 
Theon, p. 149. 3 and p. 152. 1-2 (Hiller): 
Soke? 5’ Hutvy Ta wAaYwpEva TaYTA Mev dvwyua- 
Mas éma 6€ kal dratias perexeev. What 
is more important, however, are the facts 
in support of Theon’s statement concern- 
ing the motions of the moon, as the MSS 
give that statement,®* expressed not only 
by Plutarch in Quaest. roman. 269 D 
(quoted by Raingeard ad loc.) but also 
by Ptolemy Syntazxis 4. 2 (I, 269. 6-21 


[Heiberg]) : évei roivuy dvwuddws per } oeAqvn 
PaivEeT at KLVOULEVN KATA TE MAKOS Kal TAGTOS Kal 
My icoxpoviws pnre Tov dia péeowv TSv Swoiwy 
KiKAov del depxouern MNTE Tpds THY KaTa TO 
twraTOS a’Tod Tapodoyv aroKkabiorayevn, xwpils 
6€ THs ebpécews TOU THS avwuadias a’TRs amo- 
KATQOTATLKOD Xpovouv KaTa TO avayKatoy ovde 
Tas Tav GAAwv tepiddouvs AaBety oldv 7’ av ye 
vo.ro, kTX., 1.e., ‘irregularity’ appears to be 
applicable to the moon’s motion in longi- 
tude and latitude as well as to her motion 
in altitude, the specific ‘“‘anomaly,’’ just as 
Theon in our passage says.®° 


940 B-C (p. 457. 10-15) :—xai sboropor 
péev G&vOpwrot Kal dopats Tpepdouevor py} 
éorwoav ei wy... vac. 8 E, 9B... wh 
doxovor. THY TE Gupovos huty abtds éEnyetro 
dbvauu quléaro wev ‘Hoiodos eirrawv. ov’ dcov év 
Madaxn TE Kal dopodérw wey’ Sverap. Epyw 
bé Euava mapéoxev "Emipevidns didaéas rd. 
So both MSS, E and B, give this pas- 
sage, which is a response to 938 C: rip 
bev yap ‘Ivduxny pifav nv dnor Meyaoberns 
tos <unr’ éobiovras)®™ unre mivovras Ad’ 
elorouous bvtas broridev kal Ouray xal 
Tpepecbar TH dou xTrX. The evorduovs in 
the latter passage is printed doréyous in 
the Basiliensis; and this correction is 
guaranteed by Pliny NH 7. 2. 25 and by 
Strabo 2. 1. 9 (ce. 70) and 15. 1. 57 (e. 
711). In our present passage, 940 B, 
cborouo. ought then to be changed to 
a&orouor also; and this correction was made 
by a corrector of the Aldine in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (R.J. 94) and was ac- 
cepted by Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, 
and others, including Maxmilian Adler. 
For the rest, Adler treated the passage 
three times. At first®* he proposed for the 
words ¢i wu)... &upovos the correction eé 
«kal Meyaodéver> doxotow <eivac>. fw dé 
G&uuews ctr. Later® he withdrew a&yupews 
and proposed aXivov instead. Finally® he 
questioned his own suggestion ei <xal 
Meyaobéver) doxodow <eivac) and  pro- 
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posed instead to read ei (Ow y’ elvar) 
un doxovour. Het 
éényetro diva, <hv> gqvigaro pev xKrX., 
taking éidaéas to agree not with Epi- 
menides but with Theon, who is sup- 
posed then at some time in the past while 
interpreting the verse of Hesiod to have 
spoken of the adcuos divaus. By this new 
reconstruction he intended to avoid im- 
puting to Megasthenes the self-contradic- 
tion which, it was thought,® his earlier 
supplement of the lacuna involved. It is 
impossible, however, to believe that 
Lamprias would refer to Theon in the 
third person here, for he is addressing him 
directly at this point (cf. 940 A [p. 456. 
16-17 and 22]); and so (Oéwm y’ efvac) 
cannot be right nor can atrds é&nyeiro 
have Theon for subject. Adler was right 
in the first place in seeing a reference to 
Megasthenes in the lacuna and later in 
detecting some form of &Amov in the 
&upovos of the MSS,* although his emen- 
dations in all cases paid too little heed to 
the data of the MSS. What Plutarch 
probably wrote, I think, is cai aorowor per 
avOpwrot Kal dcpats Tpepouevor 1) EoTwoav 
ot®8 Me<yaobever y’ ef>vat®® Soxodor.7° 


Thy 6’ &uwov avros 


THY 
5’ Gdiuov, js™! uty abros éEnyetro divamy 
crv. The passage meant, then: ‘“‘Let there 
not be mouthless men nourished by odors 
who Megasthenes thinks do exist; yet the 
Hungerbane, the virtue of which he was 
himself trying to explain to us, Hesiod 
hinted at when he said 

Nor what great profit mallow has or squill” 
and Epimenides made manifest in fact 
when he showed that . . .’’ ete. 

This translation should show that there 
is no question here of a “‘second citation of 
Megasthenes”’ in addition to that in 
938 C or of a consequent self-contradic- 
tion in what Megasthenes said about the 
“Indian root’’ in that earlier passage and 
what he is supposed here to have said 
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about the “Hungerbane.”’ This passage 
does not say or intend to say that Megas- 
thenes mentioned the adios at all; and 
what it attributes to him, the opinion that 
there exist mouthless men who are 
nourished by odors, is exactly what he is 
cited for in 938 C. Lamprias himself on 
his own authority here adds that Megas- 
thenes’ story was really an attempt to 
interpret’* the nature of the dd:wos at 
which Hesiod had hinted’* and of which 
Epimenides had given a practical demon- 
stration, so that even if Megasthenes’ 
story be rejected as untrue the implica- 
tion that it has for the possibility of life 
on the moon is not impaired. 


941 A (p. 459. 7-11):—éya perv obdv 
broxpiTns eiut, mporepov 5’ abrod Ppacw Tov 
TounThy uty eb wn Te KwAver Kad’ “Ounpov 
aptapevov. ’‘Qyvyin tis xr. Such is the 
reading of both MSS.” The ‘emenda- 
tions” of this passage”* are motivated by 
the assumption that Sulla here promises 
to name the author of the myth, some- 
thing which he does not do either before 
he tells it or afterwards. If the reading of 
the MSS be kept, no such promise is 
made, however. The words, ¢pacw rév 
TounTny ... apéauevov, mean simply: “I 
shall indicate that the author began” ;” 
and the whole sentence should then be 
translated: “Well, I am but the actor of 
the piece, but first I shall say that its au- 
thor began for our sake—if there be no 
objection—with a quotation from Homer. 
...” The én in 941 C does not imply, as 
Hirzel supposed,’* that a name has al- 
ready been given to the author; and in 
fact it is psychologically right that Sulla 
should never give a name to the mysteri- 
ous stranger from across the great ocean 
who told him the story.” Soury® says 
that the stranger was Demetrius of Tar- 
sus; but, though Demetrius in the De de- 
fectu oraculorum 420 A uses words that are 
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almost identical with those in this myth 
concerning Cronus and his isle, the gram- 
marian of Tarsus cannot have been meant 
to be the stranger from the other side of 
the Atlantic who spent thirty years as a 
servitor of the god.*! It would be palaeo- 
graphically easy to read airév instead of 
av’rod before dpacow in line 8, rendering 
“the author himself’? instead of ‘“‘its au- 
thor,” and syiy in line 9,8 which would 
then be taken with ¢paow, instead of 
juiv, Which has to be taken with dpéa- 
wevov; but neither of these changes is 
necessary, and ji has a special subtlety 
and gives special point to the apology, 
el wn Te kwdve, for it might seem in- 
credible that the stranger from across the 
Atlantic should have a line of Homer so 
appropriate to his story. 


941 A (p. 459. 15-19):—év &v wd Tov 
Kpévov ot BapBapor KabetpxPar pvlodovyovco. 
id rod Avs, tov 5’ ws vidv éxovta ppoupdv 
TY TE VnowY éxelvwy Kai THS OadaTTns .. . 
mapaxatrw xeloda. This, the reading of 
both MSS, E and B, is admittedly corrupt 
in the phrase, rdv 8’ ws vidv Exovra ppovpdr, 
and in the last two words, rapaxatw xetoOar. 
These last two words were correctly 
emended to zrapakarwxio#a by Apelt,** a 
reading which is in fact implied by 
Amyot’s version, ‘‘est 14 colloqué.”’ The 
former clause was changed to rév dé 
Bptapewy Exovra dpovpav by Kaltwasser,*4 
and it would seem that some such emen- 
dation is demanded by the remarkable 
parallel in De defectu oraculorum 420 A.® 
Nevertheless, it is palaeographically im- 
probable that Bpiapewy was corrupted to 
ws viov. On this score Apelt’s change to 
tov 5’ "“Qyvyov éxovra ppovpay® is certainly 
preferakle. Moreover, Apelt and von 
Arnim claim the support of Amyot’s 
version for "Qyvyov. In making this claim, 
however, they appear to have trusted to 
a note of Wyttenbach’s*’ which misrepre- 


sents that version. Amyot in fact wrote: 
‘Et pour garde tant de luy que des Isles, 
et de toute la mer adiacente, qui se 
nomme Saturnienne, le Geant Ogygius ou 
Briareus est 14 colloqué. ...’’®§ In short, he 
translated both a form of &yvy- and a form 
of Bprapews, and he did not have in his 
text—or at least he disregarded—any- 
thing like as vidy.8® It seems to me most 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
Plutarch wrote rov & wyiyiov <Bprapewr) 
éxovra povpay ... wapaxatwxioba (“and 
the antique Briareus, holding watch and 
ward... has been settled close beside 
him’’). For the epithet wyiyws applied 
to Briareus, which Amyot must have mis- 
takenly taken to be an alternative name 
of the giant, cf. Parthenius, Frag. 21 
(Diehl) = Frag. 31 (Martin, Mythographi 
graeci, II', Suppl., p. 31): apxaiov Borapedo. 

The verbal similarity of piav efvac 
vncov év Tov Kpdvov xabetpxOac in De 
defectu oraculorum 420 A (ef. n. 85 infra) 
guarantees av év wa at the beginning of 
the present sentence against such at- 
tempts as that of Boéckh to read é 6é rf 
’Qyvyia or év 6€ rH rpwry and so to avoid 
the contradiction that, whereas Cronus 
is here said to be on one of the three 
islands west of Ogygia, in 941 D-E the 
deputation going from West to East 
passes the outlying islands and then 
reaches the isle of Cronus, which there- 
fore seems to be Ogygia. Hamilton® is 
probably right in saying that the reason 
for this discrepancy is “that Plutarch has 
muddled himself by the really superfluous 
introduction of Ogygia in imitation of the 
Platonic scheme”’ (i.e., in Timaeus 24 A). 
The contradiction is made less apparent, 
perhaps purposely, by the vagueness with 
which the goal of the voyage is described 
in 941 EK.” 





942 A (p. 462. 10-18):—etva 38 


avacoTacw Ta TITAVLKa TAOy Kal KLWNMAaTA THs 
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Yuxis €v ait@ mavraracw 6 imvos vac. 10 
Ii, 13 B kai yevnrat 76 Baordixov Kai Betov 
avré Kal’ éavtd Kabapdv Kal axnparov. 
These words follow the statement that all 
that Zeus premeditates Cronus sees in his 
dreams. So far as I know, none of the 
many scholars who have ‘‘emended”’ this 
passage has recognized that the simplest 
and most probable correction of the first 
part of the sentence is to change évacracw 
to avaraow. This word became a common 
technical term in Neoplatonism and oc- 
curs in connection with the interpretation 
of the myth of Zeus, Cronus, and Uranus 
(ef. Proclus In Platonis Cratylum, p. 61. 
26-30 [Pasquali]). Proclus defines éyepous 
as avaraots bro THs Wuxis (In Platonis Rem 
Publicam, I, 181. 23-24 [Kroll]); and 
Plutarch uses the word in the sense of 
“intensity” or “rigidity” in Marius, 
chapter 6 (408 E) and in Alexander, chap- 
ter 4 (666 B), in the sense of “‘rigor’’ in 
Marcus Cato, chapter 16 (345 E). The 
scribal error of avacrao.s for avaracts is 
quite common, as might be expected;** 
and we may reasonably suppose therefore 
that the meaningless avacraow in our 
sentence is just another example of this 
error. 

As for the remainder of the sentence, 
it is certain that the concluding words, 
7d Baowdtkov Kai Belov aird kad’ éavTd kaba- 
pov kal &knparov, come ultimately from 
Plato’s Cratylus 396 B where Kpdvos 
as the father of Zeus is etymologized: 
Kopov yap onuaiver ov maida adda 76 Kabapov 
abrod kal axnparov rod vod.°4 The state of 
the royal and divine element so described 
is the opposite of ra tiTaviKd 7aOn Kai 
xunpara® or of the state induced by them. 
Moreover, it is not to be supposed that 
the servitors of Cronus would be aware of 
his dreams while his mind is entirely 
withdrawn and by itself. These considera- 
tions and the retention of efvac require 
that the missing conjunction which must 
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have governed the subjunctive, yévnrat, 
should not govern the first part of the 
sentence but should somehow have ex- 
pressed a contrast to it. This conjunction 
must have come at the earliest after 
yuxs and at the latest before 6 bmvos,% 
and the most probable place for it 
palaeographically is after Wuxfs where 
éws, which would satisfy the sense, might 
easily have dropped out. Then the re- 
quired dv is probably tobe found in év.*” The 
words after the lacuna, xai yévnrat, show 
that there must have been in the lacuna a 
verb in the subjunctive of which 6 tvos 
is the subject and that this verb must have 
had an object, for it is impossible to 
identify érvos with 7d Baodtxdv Kal Getov, 
as Herwerden sought to do by suppressing 
the lacuna and xai.** It would be possible 
to fill the lacuna with xaracBevvin and to 
provide the necessary object for this verb 
by changing airé to aira; but it was prob- 
ably the form ai7@ itself that induced the 
corruption of av to év. The object of the 
missing verb is more probably concealed 
in ravraraow. This, then, I would change 
to radu avaravovw ;** and I would restore 
in the lacuna the verb xaraorjoy. The 
changes involved are: efvac 8’ dvaracw 

.THS Wuxis <€ws> avaira wadw ava- 
mavow 6 imvos <Kataornon> KkTr., and the 
sentence would be translated: ‘‘and the 
titanic affections and motions of his soul 
make him rigidly tense until sleep restores 
his repose once more and the royal and 
divine element is all by itself, pure and 
unalloyed.”’ 


942 F (p. 464. 22):—ris § odrés éorwy, 
@ Ztdd\a; The MSS have a comma, not a 
mark of interrogation, after these words, 
although the following pu} epi robrwv eon 
show that they must be an independent 
question. Xylander, taking them to be a 
question of Lamprias’ addressed to Sulla 
and so an interruption of the myth, in- 
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troduced ‘‘aiebam’’ in his version after 
the question; and most editors and trans- 
lators, whether they add égnv or not, as- 
sume that the words are a question spoken 
by Lamprias.!°° Amyot, however, took it 
to be a rhetorical question of the stran- 
ger’s addressed to Sulla in the unbroken 
report now being given by Sulla; and this 
is certainly right. Sulla has switched from 
indirect discourse to a direct report of the 
stranger’s account (942 D [p. 463. 16)]) 
and continues this direct quotation to the 
end (945 D [p. 472. 22]: ratr’, efwev 6 
DirAdras, eyo pev Heovoa rod kéevou drekdv- 
ros). If ris... dda; here were an 
interruption by Lamprias, all the rest 
of the myth would be Sulla’s own state- 
ment given on his own authority (cf. the 
following peddw yap airos dunyetoax), 
which is impossible, as the unannounced 
shift of speakers implied by the punctua- 
tion ris 8’ obrés Eorev ; @ DiAXa, wi) WEpl TOUTwWY 
épy is improbable. 


943 B (p. 465. 15-17) :—xai 6 per (ie., 
the death that separates soul from body) 
éorw év 7H THs Anuntpos vac. 20 EK, 26 B 
év airh tedety Kal rods vexpovs *A@nvator 
Anuntpelous wvouafov Td madaov dé év TH 
cednvn tis Pepoepovyns. ... Kaltwasser’s 
correction of the last clause, <6) 6€ é€ 77 
ceAnvy kTd., is patently correct ;! and the 
parallelism supports Madvig’s correction 
of the first clause: kal 6 wev éorw év TH 
(yi> tis Anuntpos. As to the lacuna, a 
sentence in Fragment VI, zepi Yuxijs (Vol. 
VII, p. 23. 6-7 [Bernardakis]), which runs 
66 kai TO pjua Ta pnuate Kal TO Epyov Ta 
épyw Tov TedevTay Kal TedeloPar TpocéorKe, 
might lead one to suppose that it con- 
tained words which in the context would 
constitute a play upon redevray and redety 
in the sense of initiation. All the attempts 
to reconstitute the text that I have seen 
do proceed from this assumption; but they 
all overlook the fact that redetv in the 
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ritual sense is active only, ‘‘to initiate,” 
not passive, and that, as the fragment 
quoted above shows, reXevray could be 
equated only with redeic@ar. Moreover, 
Non posse suaviter vivt 1105 D, rédeov 
bvTws ayabdv Hyodvrat tiv TedXevTHY, Shows 
that Plutarch’s etymological punning 
upon reAevray was not restricted to a play 
upon “‘initiation.”” The use of Anunrpeco 
to which Plutarch here refers is nowhere 
else mentioned so far as I know and must 
have been unusual, as he himself says that 
it was an ancient usage. I suspect that 
in the preceding words also he referred to 
a rare turn of speech such as rov Biov 
Anuntpe tedeiv, to which Pindar’s yxav 
Alda redewv (Isthmian 1. 68) would have 
been a parallel ;!°? and I would therefore 
reconstruct the passage as follows:... 
év tH <yvi> Tis Anunrpos <(6id redevTap 
Neyerar Tov Bidov abrH redety Kal... 7d 
madavov) (6) 5’ év TH ceAHry KTH. 


943 E (p. 467. 14f.):—. . 


Aeyouat 


.7T@ aidepe 
avaKeKpamevnvy KTA. 
Raingeard in his note on this passage says 
that the subject of Ae€youvo. is ‘the de- 
mons,’’ i.e., the attendants of Cronus from 
whom the stranger heard the story which 
he told to Sulla and which Sulla is here 
quoting directly.!°* Specious support for 
this interpretation might be gained by 
reference to the use of xadodo. in 944 C 
(p. 469. 2) infra. Nevertheless, the at- 
tendants of Cronus certainly did not cite 
Xenocrates and refer to Plato, as the 
stranger does a few lines below (943 F); 
and those references show that Plutarch 
did not consistently think of everything 
in the stranger’s remarks to Sulla as hav- 
ing been told the stranger by “‘the de- 
mons.’’!°4 Moreover, if the grammar were 
taken with pedantic strictness, the subject 
of \eyouo. here would have to be the same 
as that of é¢opao. above (p. 467. 11), ie., 
the disembodied souls on the moon; but 
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this ridiculous consequence Plutarch could 
not even have noticed, much less in- 
tended. The subject of \éyouo. is there- 
fore best taken to be the human authors 
of this doctrine, to whom is attributed also 
by its expression in indirect discourse the 
Stoic dogma of the following sentence.’ 
So the subject of xadodor in 944 C infra 
also is probably neither the disembodied 
spirits on the moon nor even the attend- 
ants of Cronus but quite generally ‘‘peo- 
ple,’ 


943 F-944 A (pp. 467. 26—468. 5):—o Be 
FevoxpaTns Ta Mev GoTpa Kal Tov HALov Ex Tupds 
not kal TOU mpwrov TuKVOD avyKEloBaL, THY dé 
ceAnvnv €x Tov devrépov muKvod Kai Tov ldliov 
depos THY b€ ynv &E Vdaros Kal updos Kal TOU 
tpirov trav ruxvav. This text is printed 
without any recorded variant by Reiske, 
Wyttenbach, Hutten, and Bernardakis; 
and Heinze so reproduces it in the pas- 
sage which he prints as Fragment 56 
of Xenocrates. It is the reading of B 
and of the Aldine and Basiliensis; but 
the better of our two MSS, E, has 
instead riv bé yqv é& daros Kal dépos Kal 
Tod tpirov rav wuxvev.'"” Now it appears 
that Xenocrates classified fire, air, and 
water as three different degrees of 16 
pavoy (subtility) and contrasted them as 
such to three degrees of 7d zuxvév (den- 
sity) ;!°° and it is highly improbable that, 
having declared the stars, sun, and moon 
to be composed each of one degree of 
pavov and one degree of zuxvév, he made 
the earth a compound of the third degree 
of muxvov and two degrees of avdr, 
whether the third and the first (fire) or the 
third and the second (air). Even if there 
were no disagreement at this very point 
in the MSS, the logic of the case and 
Xenocrates’ well-known penchant for 
strict schematism would suggest that he 
constructed earth of the third degree of 
pavoy plus the third degree of zuxvév as he 


constructed the moon by combining the 
second degree of both and the sun and 
stars the first. The disagreement of the 
MSS supports this suggestion, for kal 
aépos in EK was probably only a false repe- 
tition of dépos above, which the scribe of 
B “corrected” to kal rupds.!°° The only 
other possibility is to suppose that Plu- 
tarch really wrote rv 5é viv é& bSaros Kai 
aépos Kal mupds kal Tod rpitov Tv muKvdr, 
i.e., to suppose that Xenocrates included 
all four ‘“‘simple bodies’’ in the composi- 
tion of the earth. That would not only 
involve the hypothesis that the scribe of 
E omitted one pair of words and the scribe 
of B another ;!"° it would also make it diffi- 
cult to believe that Xenocrates con- 
structed the moon of air and the second 
degree of density alone, and in order to 
get a semblance of order into the scheme 
we should have to emend further to rip dé 
ceAnvnv €k TOD dSevTépov muKvov Kal Tod 
idiov dépos <kal mupds>. It is much more 
reasonable to adopt the simpler remedy of 
excising E’s xai dépos and B’s xai rupds 
and to read ri 6é yiv &€ bdaros Kai rod rpi- 
TOV TOV TUKYOV. 


944 A (p. 468. 8-10):—After having 
said that the breadth or magnitude of the 
moon is not what the geometers say but 
many times greater, Sulla (still quoting 
the stranger) proceeds: karayerpe? 5€ rHv 
oKLay THs Vis OAvyaKts Tots éautijs (E; éavrod, 
B) peyebeow obx bd opixpdrnros adda 
Oepu vac. 7 émeiyer (E; Oepudrnros éreiyer, 
B) rhv xivnow brws taxd dvexrepa ov 
oxoTwon ToTov kTv. Plutarch here makes a 
‘‘mythical correction’’ of the astronomical 
calculations which he had given at 923 A- 
B and 932 B and also gives a mythical 
explanation of the accelerated motion of 
which he had spoken in 933 B. As for the 
text, B’s éavrod is certainly a mistake (for 
the subject of xarayerpet must be the 
moon and not her edpos xai péyebos, since 
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one could not speak of rots rod etpous 
ueyeOeow) and B’s Oepydrnros is a mis- 
taken ‘‘emendation” suggested by the 
preceding opixpérnros. Von Arnim"™ was 
almost certainly right in restoring the last 
part of the sentence as adda bepu<orepor) 
érev'yer xTd.? He was as certainly wrong, 
however, in his violent treatment of the 
rest of the sentence. ddAryaxs is to be 
taken with xarayerpe? in the sense ‘‘meas- 
ures off but a few times’’;"* and conse- 
quently von Arnim’s change of édcyaxis 
to dd’yors is unnecessary and Prickard’s 
change of rots éavrijs peyebeow to rpioiv 
éaurijs weyebeow is impossible."* Prickard 
is right, however, in taking i7é op.xpd- 
tntros—at least in his two translations—to 
refer to the diameter of the earth’s shadow 
and not, as do most interpreters, to the 
size of the moon herself.""> Even this does 
not save the logic of Plutarch’s argument, 
however, for on this or any other inter- 
pretation his words clearly imply that the 
number of lunar diameters which is the 
measure of the earth’s shadow is as small 
as it is because the speed of the moon is 
accelerated while she is in the shadow. 
If this increased acceleration were a fact, 
the compensation for it in the calculation 
would increase the number of diameters, 
and the moon would be not a larger frac- 
tion of the width of the shadow than she 
seems to be by this measurement but a 
smaller one. 


944. C (p. 469. 2-6):—Kadodor 8 abrav 
70 ev meyiorov ‘Exarns wvxov... Tas dé dvo 
uaxpas. For the final words Turnebus pro- 
posed ra dé Sto, uexpad and Leonicus ra de 
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dbo waxpa. The gender must correspond to 
TO péev peyrorov (the antecedent of abradv 
is Ba0n kal ko.kwpara), and the emendation 
of Leonicus is almost certain as far as it 
goes. Still, a secondary object of kadodor 
parallel to ‘Exarns wvxé6v and explained by 
the subsequent words, wepasodvrar yap ai 
Yuxal 6.’ airy, is required. Porphyry says 
that Pherecydes spoke of wuvxods kai 
BoOpous kai &vtpa kal Obpas kal widas and 
by means of these terms hinted at ras 7a 
Yuxdv yevéoes xai amoyevéces. Plutarch 
in De superstitione 167 A mentions “Acéov 
tives TUAaL Babetar, and it would be char- 
acteristic of him in the present myth to 
transfer to the moon this well-known 
landmark of the infernal regions. It seems 
to me highly probable, therefore, that the 
name which has dropped out of the text 
here is ras IlvAas and that we should re- 
store ra 6é€ do waxpa <ras Ilias). There 
are many later references to the rida 
through which the souls go down to birth 
and upwards after having left the body, 
although in these passages the wba are 
either the sun and moon!" or the signs, 
Capricorn and Cancer, which are called 
#Atov ridat."? In these passages the widac 
are interpretations of the two oréma or 
xéopara of Plato’s Republic 614 C, 615 D- 
E combined with the two entrances to 
the cave in Odyssey 13. 109-12 and the 
’HeXiowo widas of Odyssey 24. 12; and it is 
probable that Plutarch’s corridors on the 
moon, whether the interpretation was 
original with him or not, were also sug- 
gested by the passage in the Republic."8 


Tue INnstiruTE FOR ADVANCED StupyYy 
PrINcETON, New JERSEY 


NOTES 


1. The MSS have é&are but the plural makes 
Wyttenbach’s ¢cre necessary (it is implied in the ver- 
sions of Amyot and Kepler) and the imperfect unin- 
telligible; Apollonides was not present at the earlier 
discussion (cf. 921 B, p. 405. 10-11), so that Rain- 
geard’s defense of the imperfect as a reference to that 
discussion is invalid. By the plural Lamprias means 
“you mathematicians’; cf. dorep .. . otec6’ duets in 


921 A (p. 404. 22) with De Iside 358 F: xaOdrep oi 
pabnparixol . . . A€youse. 

2. I.e. to put an extreme case, for one might ar- 
gue that some observers of the moon in different parts 
of the olxovzévn Should have their visual rays reflected 
to other parts of the land and not to the ocean and so 
should see different configurations in the moon. Cf. 
Simplicius De caelo, p. 457. 21-25: dn’ ef uey } Eudacrs 
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xara Thy &xd Tod Katémrpov T&v dxtivwy dvaxdaow émi 7d éu- 
Pawépevov yiverat, ws Trois moAddois doxei, olxk Gv &xd wavTds 
rémrov dpavri 7d abrd dv éudaivoito, Gorep viv rd ris vednvns 
Tpdcwrov kai ard peonuBpiwratwr Torwy Kai amd Boperorarwr 
kal ard dvaro\xv xaldurixav dpGvri. 7d abrd paiverac. Since xai 
means “‘even”’ and not “‘and,’’ Diibner and Bernardakis 
were mistaken in assuming a lacuna before it. 

3. Prickard, op. cit., p. 250 and p. 309, n. 3. 

4. Cf. T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 352. 
5-6: riv viv onueiovte Kai xévrpov Adyor exer mpds THY Tis 
wednvns opaipar. 

5. This is decisive against the interpretations of 
Amyot and Kepler too, who keep the negative, unée, 
but suppose Plutarch to mean by xévrpov Adyor a 
point. Amyot translates: ‘‘mesmement que vous dictes 
que la terre n'a pas la proportion d'un poinct seule- 
ment au regard de la sphere de la lune.’’ Kepler says 
in his note: ‘‘Imo non puncti sed duorum circiter 
graduum magnitudinem habet.”’ 

6. Adler (Diss. phil. vind., X [1910], 92-93 would 
change ‘Imrdpxov tO KXedpxov but without good rea- 
son; and Prickard himself (op. cit., pp. 309-10) rejects 
this alteration. Adler’s chief argument is that from 
921 D-—E (p. 406. 11-14) it appears that Lamprias 
attributes to Hipparchus the theory of vision of 
Epicurus, whereas in De placitis 901 B = Aetius 4. 
13.9 (Dox. graeci, p. 404) a theory of vision is ascribed 
to Hipparchus which does not at all resemble that of 
the Atomists and Epicureans. The attribution to Hip- 
parchus in that passage of Aetius is probably a mis- 
take, however, for (1) Hipparchus, the astronomer, is 
not anywhere else mentioned by Aetius, (2) the name 
Hipparchus has been shown to occur by error for other 
names, especially for those of the Pythagoreans, Hip- 
pasus and Archippus (cf. Diels, Dox. graeci, pp. 212- 
13; Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.5, I, 108. 24 note 
and I, 398. 27), and (3) the theory ascribed to Hip- 
parchus in Aetius 4. 13. 9 is in 4. 13. 10 said to have 
been attributed by some to Pythagoras also because 
Parmenides indicates this in his poems(!). 

7. Cf. Ptolemy Syntaris 3. 4; 4. 5; 5. 2; 9. 2; 
Simplicius De caelo, p. 32. 22-27; Tannery, Recherches 
sur l'histoire de lU'astronomie ancienne, pp. 203 ff.; 
Hultsch, RE, II, 1847-48; Rehm, RE, VIII, 1674; 
Bigourdan, L’astronomie, pp. 274 ff. 

8. Cf. Aristotle’s argument (Meteorology 345> 
10-25) against the theory of Hippocrates of Chios 
that the Milky Way is a reflection of the sun. 

9. So E; B has rois abrois dei pépecr. 

10. Cf. the next sentence: dpaid wey yap Syre Kai 
ovyxexunevw ph pevery GAARA oPaddeoOar wpoojxer. Here 
opaddeoGar has been questioned. F. H. Sandbach in a 
private communication has hesitantly suggested 4\)’ 
apadrXeoOar OF aA’ drogPaddXeofac. The former had al- 
ready been proposed by Purser (Hermathena, XVI 
{1911], 311-12) and before him by Bases (‘Aé@nva, IX 
{1897]); but ‘to rebound” or ‘‘to be reflected,’’ the 
sense in which Plutarch uses this word, is irrelevant 
here. The meaning of a4rooga\XeoGarc WOuld be relevant, 
though perhaps too much restricted for Plutarch’s 
meaning; but that any change of o4\\eo#ar is unnec- 
essary is shown, I think, by Quaest. conviv. 701 B: 
opadddpueva xai mapodcbaivorra. 

11. Prickard here accepts the suggestion to read 
&roOpixrecOac for droxpimrecOac made by Purser in 
Hermathena, XVI (1911), 312. Purser otherwise ac- 
cepted Prickard’s earlier translation of the passage in 
his Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), where his 


interpretation is substantially the same. In both publi- 
cations Prickard appears to keep tows of the MSS, for 
his clause ‘‘receive equal thrusts from the outside in- 
wards,"’ is presumably a translation of Ewlev tows 
bw0eicar, although ‘“‘inwards’’ then is without sup- 
port in the Greek. Raingeard also retains tows and 
translates: ‘‘ils subissent constamment du dehors une 
poussée égale.’’ If dweicGa: were passive, however, it 
should mean ‘‘repelled’’ and with tows either ‘‘equally 
repelled from each other,’’ so that they would never 
meet anywhere, or ‘‘equally repelled from outside, i.e. 
from the surface of the earth’’ (cf. Kepler’s transla- 
tion; ‘‘ab eaque distineri et repelli’’), which makes no 
sense at all; and it seems only reasonable, therefore, to 
take dwete0a in its common meaning as middle, “‘to 
force one’s way through”’ (cf. De amicorum multitudine 
94 E, De superstitione 168 E, De genio Socratis 583 A), 
in which case the easy change Of tows to eiow certainly 
recommends itself (cf. Xylander’s ‘‘pertrudi intro’), 

12. Cf. Plutarch Lysander 12.339 F: droppnyvipeva 
mupoerdh ordopuata dépecbar woddaxod Kai dorpanrew, donrep 
of duarrovres dorépes. 

13. Cf. dravadwhéivra mpds rod mupds adarh xabicracda 
in the theory of comets reported by Stobaeus E£cl. 1. 
28. 1b (I, 228. 24—229. 4 [Wachsmuth]). In the the- 
ories according to which meteors and shooting stars 
are stone or earthy bodies their fire was supposed to be 
‘‘quenched”’ in their fall and the fact that few of them 
are seen on earth was explained by saying that most 
of them fall in the outer ocean (cf. Aetius 2. 13. 9 
(Doz. graeci, p. 342] and 3. 2. 9 [Doz. graeci, p. 367]; 
Plutarch Lysander 12. 339 E and F). Cf. also the 
statement concerning meteors made in the Hermetic 
Excerpt 6. 15 (I, 416. 29-31 [Scott] = Stobaeus, I, 
193. 20-22):... 


brd rijs ldlas tAns Staxéovrar raxéws kal dtarvbevres wirrovar 


mond (5) 7d EuBprOes Exovres, EAXxdpeEvor KaTw 


mwadu els yiiv.... 

14. I.e., do not fall in straight lines parallel to one 
another and so miss the earth entirely in these cases 
where the meteors are not directly over the earth. 

15. It could not have been Posidonius, who gave 
the distance of the moon from the earth as 2,000,040 
stades (Pliny NH 2. 23 [21]. 85). This would be 
52% t if the circumference of the earth be taken as 
240,000 stades, about 76 t if it be taken as 180,000 
stades, and 50 t if Plutarch’s radius of 40,000 stades 
is assumed. The nearest to 56 t that I have seen is 
Ptolemy's later calculation of the distance of the moon 
at perigee: 56;5 t (Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, 
I, 388, n. 1). 

16. Cleomedes (2. 1. 80—81 [p. 146. 25 ff. (Ziegler)]) 
reckons L to be equal to 125 lunar diameters, each of 
which is 40,000 stades or a terrestrial semidiameter; 
and this would agree with the calculation, L = 5,000,- 
000 stades, ascribed to Apollonius of Perga by Hip- 
polytus (Refut. 4. 8). Tannery (Mémoires scientifiques, 
I, 390-91) believes that Hippolytus mistook the di- 
ameter of the lunar orbit for its radius; but even s0 
Apollonius would have made L = 62} t. On the other 
hand Tannery argues (op. cit., pp. 391-92) that Era- 
tosthenes made L = 69} t. 

17. Cf. Hultsch, Berichte tiber die Verhand. der kgl. 
sdchischen Gesell. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., LII (1900), 
p. 199; Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 342-43. According to 
Tannery (Mémoires scientifiques, I, 390) Hipparchus 
must have made L = about 69 t. 

18. I.e., 252,000 stades. Cf. Cleomedes, 1. 10. 52- 
55 (pp. 94. 24—100. 23 [Ziegler]) and 2. 1. 80 (pp. 146. 
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27—148. 2); Strabo 2. 5.7 (C. 113) and 2.5.34 (C. 132); 
Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der 
Griechen®, pp. 410-11. 

19. For the former cf. Cleomedes, 1. 10. 50—52 (pp. 
92, 3—94. 22 (Ziegler]) and 1. 10. 55 (p. 100. 22-23), 
where 250,000 is given and for the latter cf. Strabo 
2.2. 2 (C. 95); ef. Berger, op. cit., pp. 577-82 and 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 345—46. 

20. Diss. phil. vind., X, 99-101. 

21. Cf. O. Gilbert, Die meteorologischen Theorien 
des griechischen Altertums, p. 652, n. 1 and p. 655, n. 1. 
Adler himself cites the passage of Lydus and the 
Aratus-scholium which Gilbert quotes and should, 
therefore, have seen that his supplement was impos- 
sible; he does in a footnote suggest the possibility of 
} rwa Tod dépos raxvuepéorepa instead Of } owpara yewdsn. 

22. Adversaria critica, I (1871), 71. Bernardakis 
does not mention it in his apparatus, and this is prob- 
ably the reason why Adler missed it. 

23. This is Turnebus’ obvious and certain correc- 
tion of juzv of the MSS. All editors—except Rain- 
geard, of course—adopt this correction. 

24. With xixdov &youcar Cf. 6 HALos . . . Kixdov dyer (931 


A). 

25. Cambridge Philological Society, Proceedings, 
1943. 

26. So Schmertosch, Beitrdge fiir C. Wachsmuth, 
pp. 53-54. 


27. So the editors of Amyot, Nouvelle édition 
(Paris: Janet et Cotelle, 1820), V, 259. Kepler had 
already translated: ‘‘in cavis speculis.”’ 

28. So Adler, Diss. phil. vind., X, 102-3. 

29. Wilhelm Schmidt in his edition of [Ptolemy] 
De speculis (Hero Alexandrinus, Opera [ed. Nix- 
Schmidt], II', 313) explicitly takes this phrase so, 
Since he makes no other change in the sentence nor 
any comment upon it, he may have interpreted it cor- 
rectly in other respects too; but he says nothing about 
the meaning of the sentence, and no translator or com- 
mentator that I know has construed it correctly. 

30. Thisis a mistake, and Schmidt, op. cit., p. 314, 
n. 1 suggests that waxpérara Should be read. 

31. Cf. also [Ptolemy] De speculis 11 = Hero 
Alexandrinus, Opera (ed. Nix-Schmidt], II', 338. 11— 
340. 3 with Schmidt's n. 3 on p. 341. 

32. For the idiom yelfovas éavrav, which Rain- 
geard (p. 101, n. on 930 B 1) misunderstands, cf. 
Kiihner-Gerth, II?, pp. 313-14 and for this idiom 
With xpés c. acc., ‘in respect of’’ cf. Isocrates 15. 267. 

33. Prickard translates ‘‘when magnified images 
are reflected to the one point of sight,’’ following the 
usual Latin version, ‘“‘reflexione facta ad unum visus 
punctum,”’ printed by Reiske, Wyttenbach, and 
Diibner; but no one explains what this could possibly 
mean. Kepler at least admits that he does not under- 
stand the phrase which he translates ‘‘ad unum ali- 
quod visivae punctum.’’ Schmertosch’s ‘‘nach einem 
Gesichtspunkte zu"’ is a “‘literal’’ mistranslation which 
even so is in the context unintelligible, as is Amyot’s 
“A un poinct de la veué.”’ 


34. Prickard reads %gcas dpéce xwpeiv dpavtes, 


éoiow and translates ‘‘they observe that these im- 
ages meet in one point and further claim’”’; this is open 
to many objections, but it is enough to observe that 
the necessary subject is still lacking and that dyéce 
xepe’v in such a sense is highly questionable. Rain- 
geard, who retains the reading of the MSS, gives a 
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‘“‘translation’’ which is utterly impossible and which 
for once even he finds unsatisfactory himself. 

35. Diibner assumed a lacuna between xwpod- and 
-vres and Bernardakis between xwp- and oivres. Adler 
(Diss. phil. vind., X, 103-4) criticized this and pro- 
posed: dvaxddceis. 7008’) of ph avyxwpodvres 
afvodow ... dvacpetv. His stop after dvax\dces and 
his desideratum of a subject for daé:odow are correct, 
but he has confused the context of the argument. 

36. This alone disposes of Prickard’s eis 71d é@ 
é9x0a. cal BéBacov, in which & for the v of rd is 
much too short for the lacuna anyway, as well as of 
Emperius’ eis 74 (xcordv) and Herwerden’s es 7d (riBavdv) 
(Mnemosyne, XX XVII [1909], 214). 

37. Cf. ravraxéce xwpoivre in 930 F (p. 432. 3). 

38. Cf. Pliny NH 2. 13 (10). 56; Ptolemy Syntazis 
4. 2 (I, 270. 1 ff. [Heiberg]). That the term ‘‘Saros’’ 
used for this period is modern in origin is shown by 
O. Neuegebauer in Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Abt. B, IV (1938), 241-53 and 407- 
10. 

39. Ptolemy Syntaxis 4. 2 (I, 272. 12-20 (Hei- 
berg]); cf. Rehm, s.v. ‘‘Hipparchos,’’ RE, VIII, 1675. 

40. Dioptra 35 (Heronis Alexandrini Opera, III, 
302. 20-22 (|Schéne)}). 

41. Syntazis 6. 6 (I, 486. 6 ff. ([Heiberg]). 

42. NH 2. 13 (10). 57. 

43. Hermathena, XVI (1911), 317. 

44. Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), pp. 
58 f., though he and Purser too (loc. cit.) confess doubt 
that the word could bear such a meaning. 

45. Cf. Kepler in n. 59 to his translation: ‘‘Plu- 
tarchus hic sodalitio suo illusit aperta sophistica. 
Recessus Solis a vertice facit rerum brevium umbras 
longas. In plenilunio Sol multum recedit a vertice orbi 
lunari insistentium, aut etiam insculptarum fossarum: 
ergo et illarum fovearum,:quamvis sint parvae, um- 
bras facit longas. Hic major sonat de recessu circulari 
a puncto coeli, quod imminet vertici rerum, quae 
umbras jaciunt, minor vero sonat de recessu rectilineo 
Solis ab ipso vertice rerum in Luna plena, utillustrata- 
rum vel obumbratarum. Ergo non sequitur conclusio. 

..’’ Kepler addresses his remarks to the following 
application of the general statement; but in fact the 
general statement or ‘‘major’’ itself is wrong, for 
Plutarch says not ‘‘recessus a vertice’’ in any sense but 
simply ‘‘recessus.’’ 

46. Diss. phil. vind., X, 160-61. 

47. Both E and B read & xegadfs éxxpéuacOat, 
which gives the opposite of the sense obviously 
wanted, for it could mean nothing but that the moon 
is suspended from the head of those who dwell under 
it! All editors (save Raingeard who keeps the reading 
of the MSS though he translates it ‘‘elle leur pend sur 
la téte’’) print ixép instead of é&, but none indicates 
that Stephanus (1624) is the source of this emenda- 
tion, which Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, and Diibner 
print without comment as if it were the reading of the 
MSS. Even this change, however, is not enough. Wyt- 
tenbach in his Index graecitatis in Plutarchi Qpera, s.v. 
éxxpeudw States ‘‘pass. pro émxp. II 937 E,”’ but the 
use Of éxpéuacdar to express fits opposite émxpipacdac 
is unexampled and incredible: and it is much more 
reasonable to suppose that the true reading was 
éxixptuacda, especially since the ligature for ém in 
composition could easily have been mistaken for é&. 

48. Adler (Diss. phil. vind., X, 110) correctly 
pointed out that the lacuna is not to be filled by ref- 
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erence to 938 F as Bernardakis thought it should. 
Purser’s supplement (Hermathena, XVI [1911], 318) 
is open to the same objection. Adler purposely paid no 
attention to the size of the lacuna; he obviously was 
ignorant of the reason for the discrepancy between E 
and B. 

49. Cf. Theon of Smyrna, pp. 135. 21—136. 3 
(Hiller) and for all three motions mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, cf. ibid., pp. 134. 13—135. 11, 

50. Cleomedes, 2. 4. 100 (p. 180. 25-26 [Ziegler]); 
on Cleomedes’ own conception cf. Manitius in his edi- 
tion of Geminus Elementa astronomiae, p. 273, n. 24. 

51. Cf. Archytas, Frag. B 1 (I, 433. 6 [Diels- 
Kranz]); Xenophon Cyneg. 6. 33. 

52. Cf. De placitis philosophorum 889 C = Aetius 
2. 16. 2; Theon of Smyrna, p. 134. 13-16 and p. 179. 
8-9 (Hiller); Aristotle De caelo 291> 2-3; cf. dvre- 
mepopa in Simplicius De caelo, p. 473. 19 and Plu- 
tarch’s use of dvOurogepopévny in 939 A infra. 

53. Purser’s notion (Hermathena, XVI [1911], 318) 
that éxi rod fwéicaxod is a gloss cannot be entertained, 
for the phrase is necessary to the sense of dvridepopévn 
and is supported by the similar passages of Theon 
cited in nn. 49 and 52 supra. 

54. Cf. Aristotle Metaphysics 998* 2-6. 

55. Eranos, XXV (1927), 276. 

56. Cf. Simplicius De caelo, pp. 496. 23—497. 5. 

57. Diss. phil. vind., X, 111. 

58. = Geminus’ Epitome apud Simplicius Phys., 
p. 292. 26-27 (Diels). 

59. The éxotcas of E is clearly a mistake induced 
by the preceding datives, rais droxaracraceow. B'S 
éxoveavy is right, whether it is based on a correct 
archetype or is only an ‘“‘emendation’’ of the scribe 
of B. 

60. Cf. also Geminus 18. 2 (p. 200. 14-22 [Mani- 
tius]). 

61. This addition, which, according to Raingeard, 
is made by the smallest hand in the Aldine of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, R.J. 94, and is read by 
Reiske, Wyttenbach, and Hutten, is guaranteed both 
by the pire rivovras Of E and B and by Pliny NH 7. 2. 
25: “‘nullum illis cibum nullumque potum.”’ 

62. Cf. Megasthenes, Frag. 34 (Frag. hist. graec., 
II, 425-27 [Miiller]). 

63. Diss. phil. vind., X, 113-14. 

64. Wiener Studien, XLII (1921), 163-64. 

65. Festschrift Moriz Winternitz (1933), pp. 298— 
302. 

66. Cf. Otto Stein, RE, XV', 239, s.v. ‘‘Megas- 
thenes.”’ 

67. For 4 adcwos cf. Plutarch Sept. sap. 157 D--F; 
Pseudo-Plutarch Comment. in Hesiod, §3 (VII, 51. 
14 ff. [Bernardakis]); Pliny NH 22. 22 (33). 73; Por- 
phyry Vita Pythag. §34 and De abstinentia 4. 20 (p. 
266. 5 ff. [Nauck]); Plato Laws 677 E, where the word 
&dwos is not itself mentioned but where the sentence 
Adyw pey ‘Holodos euavredero mwadar, ro 5° Epyw éexeivos 
(scil. 'Extueviins) dweré\ecey is strikingly echoed by 
the words of {Plutarch in our passage: jvitaro pév 
“Hoiodos elroy . . 

68. Wyttenbach; confusion of o and « is com- 


- byw 8 éuharh rapioxer 'Eripevidns. 


mon. 

69. we... vac Could easily be misread py}. . . u, 
especially if va: was written as a final ligature. 
(yao@iver y’ et) fits the lacuna of 8 letters in E and 9 
in B, since for e« a ligature of one letter-space is in- 
variably used in our MSS. A proper name is demanded 


by the airds ényeiro which follows; and the parallel 
with 938 C makes the mention of Megasthenes cer- 
tain. 

70. Both E and B have doxoto., not doxodo.w, which 
both Bernardakis and Raingeard print without com- 
ment. 

71. rv & &dcuov was Adler’s suggestion in 1933 for 
Thy te d&upovos Of the MSS, to which it is very close, 
with which, indeed, it is almost identical, save for the 
final os which he leaves unexplained. I take this os to 
have been a corruption of js after 4\:uov was misread 
&upor. 

72. Works and Days 41. 

73. I.e., the imperfect, étnyeiro, expresses what 
Lamprias considers to have been the intention of 
Megasthenes; in the context it rather implies the ad- 
mission that Megasthenes did not make this intention 
explicit. 

74. It is noteworthy that in Sept. sap. 157 E-F 
Plutarch makes Periander doubt that Hesiod had had 
any such intention. 

75. Except that the second hand of B has written 
o. over the last two letters of cwdver. Adler (Diss. phil. 
vind., X, 114-15) mistakenly supposed that the MSS 
read, tuiv and dptéyevos, and Bernardakis does print 
the former without annotation asif it were the reading 
of the MSS, whereas it is an emendation of Stephanus, 
while éptaueros is Hutten’s after the version of Xylan- 
der. 


76. ... mporepov ...dpiv, (4) ef uh Te xwdber... 
&ptouar, Wyttenbach;... mpdrepov ...dpirv, ef ph tm 
xwdter,. . . aptauevos, Hutten, Bernardakis, and Rain- 


geard; torepov ... . dptdpevos, Adler. 

77. Cf. Sept. sap. 150 B (ri otx eppacas.. . tivov 
jxovra), 162 B (.. . dpacer rdv "Aplova ceowopévor). 

78. Der Dialog, II, 186, n. 6, approved by Adler, 
loc. cit. 

79. The rxonrjs is the stranger, of course; this & 
in 941 C and the whole myth indicate, and it is impos- 
sible to suppose with Adler, who changes zpérepov to 
torepov, that rocnrjs here refers to rod Kpévov xarevvacrai 
xal Oeparovres in 945 D. 

80. La démonologie de Plutarque, p. 43, n. 2 and 
p. 73. 

81. Cf. the sensible remarks of R. Flaceliere in his 
edition, Sur la disparition des oracles, p. 28. 

82. The reading of Stephanus in his edition of 
1624. 

83. O. Apelt, “‘Zu Plutarch und Plato,’’ Jahres- 
bericht Gymnasium Carolo-Alezandrinum zu Jena, 
1904-5 (Prog. No. 815, Jena, 1905). The same emenda- 
tion was made by Adler in Diss. phil. vind., X (1910), 
117 apparently independently (cf. p. 87, n. 1); and 
Raingeard in his edition of the De facie (Paris, 1935) 
prints it as his own. 

84. This was at least 89 years before Schmertosch 
proposed to substitute rdv 6¢ Borépewy for rév 8’ as vidv 
and 135 years before Raingeard claimed ¢poupay as his 
own emendation. 

85. éxet pévror play elvac vijoov év § rév Kpévor xabeipxdat 
dpovpoipevov bd Tod Bprdpew xabebdovra. deopdv yap abr@ tov 
brvov weunxavicGar, woddods 5é wepi airdv elvar Saluovas dradois 
cal Oeparovras. In this sentence xabebSovra . . . ueunxaviiobat 
corresponds to De facie 941 F (xadevdovra . . . Seoudv bd 
rod Acés) and woddois ... Oepdrovras to De facie 942 A 
(rovs 5& Saluovas . . . rdv Kpévov). 

86. Apelt, op. cit. (n. 83 supra). Von Arnim (‘‘Plu- 
tarch tiber Dimonen und Mantik,’’ pp. 40-42 [Ver- 


dpiv, ef wn Texwrder. . 
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hand. k. Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afd. 
Letterk., 1921]) proposed rév 5’ “Qyvyov, apparently 
without knowledge of Apelt’s emendation. Von Ar- 
nim’s further alterations of the passage are too vio- 
lent and extensive to have any probability. 

87. ‘‘Amiotus vertit ac si scriptum esset, rdv éé 
'Qybyvov Exovra dpovpay éxeivov re trav re viowr-.’’ This is 
repeated by Hutten. Von Arnim expressly refers to 
Wyttenbach as his authority for Amyot’s version. 

88. Jacques Amyot, Les euvres morales et philoso- 
phiques de Plutarque ... (Paris, 1618), II, 624 G. 

89. This in itself is a strong argument against 
Adler’s (Bprépewv) 5& rdv vidv ws Exovra gdpovpdy xrX., 
which in addition requires an improbable rearrange- 
ment of the word order of the MSS. The evidence that 
Briareus was ever thought to be the son of Cronus is, 
moreover, exceedingly weak; Adler can adduce only 
Eustathius In Iliadem 124. 3: odd 6 pvOixds Bordpews 
gita dpovet 7H mwarpi,  Kpdvw dvre xara rdov *Appravdy 
TloveriGve xara tivas, GAMA KaraBpaBeber aibrov xrh., 
where Kpovw... 'Appravdv is according to Mijiiller 
(Frag. hist. graec., III, 594, Frag. 42) simply a slip of 
the memory on the part of Eustathius. In any case, 
Adler is misleading in printing Kpéww... addrja 
xaraSpaBever abrov and suggesting that this refers to 
the relation between Briareus and Cronus in Plu- 
tarch’s myth, for in Eustathius airév refers to the 
nearer Ioge.dax. for which cf. Schol. Iliad. A, 399 (I, 
51. 15 [Dindorf]): cat rév warépa Mocevddva xareBpaBever. 

90. CQ, XXVIII (1934), 25. 

91. Instead of #5n wepacodoOac there (p. 461. 7-8) 
the suggested correction of Bernardakis, of 5¢7 repacod- 
oa, Should be adopted. 

92. Wyttenbach, Emperius, and Bernardakis re- 
tained etvar 8’ dvacracw in their emendations. Madvig 
changed these words to éreddv raion, Apelt to elvar 
8 dcraciaora, Herwerden to elvac & (é&) dvacrécer, 
Adler to éweddv dvacrdvra, Pohlenz to érecdav 
sraociacavra, VON Arnim tO éwreiddv ovydon, Purser to 
éreddv ornon, and Bevan to elvar, dvaarnor dé (sic). 
It must be remembered that the sentence is part of a 
narrative in indirect discourse, so that efva: can stand 
as the main verb. 

93. Soin Alexander, chap. 4 (666 B) L' and P have 
dvacraow; in Proclus In Platonis Cratylum, p. 61. 
29-30 all MSS except one have d4vacracw; and in Pro- 
clus Elements of Theology, chap. 35 (p. 38. 18 [Dodds]) 
one MSS has the false dvacraots. 

94. Cf. Plotinus Enn. 3. 5. 2; Proclus In Platonis 
Cratylum, p. 59. 5-6 (Pasquali); Olympiodorus In Pla- 
tonis Phaedonem, p. 3. 22-23 (Norvin); Damascius 
Dub. et sol. 325 r (II, 164. 9 ff. [Ruelle]); Eustathius 
Ad Iliadem 203. 20 ff. and 1012. 27. 

95. Plutarch uses this phrase in Galba, chap. 1 
(1053 C) where he says that the Roman Empire was 
overtaken by events similar tO rots Aeyouévors reravexois 
radeo. kai xewhpact. In De sollertia animalium 975 C 
Plutarch speaks of the habitat of marine animals as 
Tiravixdvy . . . Towov. . 
Tis Puxijs. 

96. Unless it were a (éav) governing 4 tavos «rh. 
but standing after it, as Apelt suggested (op. cit., n. 83 
supra); but such a condition is out of place in the con- 
text. 

97. Bernardakis had suggested . . . yuxfs (és av) 
& air... . 

98. Herwerden, Mnemosyne, XXXVII (1909), 214 
criticized by Adler, ‘‘Zwei Beitriige’’ etc. (Jahresbericht 


. ob 7d Noyixdv Kai voepdy éyxaréoBeorat 


(XXXVII] des k. k. Staatsgymnasiums in Nikolsburg 
fir 1909-10). 

99. Bernardakis had suggested changing ravréracww 
to ravra raion. 

100. Reiske’s punctuation, ris 8’ obrés éorw; (& 
ZbrAAa) ww» wepi robrwy xrd., implies that Sulla ad- 
dressed the question to the stranger. This possibility 
is mentioned by Raingeard, who rejects it in favor of 
the usual interpretation, however. 


101. It is implied by Amyot’s version: ‘‘et l'autre 
mort en la Lune’”’ and was printed as his own correc- 
tion by Wyttenbach. 

102. For Demeter as goddess of the dead cf. Plu- 
tarch's Lycurgus 27 (56 C) and Bloch in Roscher’s 
Myth. Lexicon, II, 1334-35. 

103. Cf. the note on 942 F (p. 464. 22) supra. 


104. So with regard to the quotation of Heraclitus 
a few lines above (p. 467. 8) we need not take seriously 
Heinze’s sarcastic remark (Xenokrates, p. 127, n. 2): 
“Auch dies werthvolle Fragment verdanken wir den 
Dimonen des Kronos.”’ 

105. 943 F (p. 467.'18-20): xai yap airdv obrws rédv 
kdopov éx r&v byw kal Trav Katw pioer Pepoptvwy cvvnppoopévor 
Grn\XGx0at mwavrawace iis Kxard térov xuwhoews. Cf. 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, II, Frag. 555, which 
shows that the reason given here for the immo- 
bility of the universe is a Stoic dogma; for this 
reason von Arnim (‘‘Plutarch tiber Dimonen,”’’ p. 67) 
contended that Plutarch’s source must have been an 
eclectic Platonist after Antiochus. The source of the 
whole passage, at any rate, could not have been 
Posidonius or any Stoic, for the Stoic doctrine is intro- 
duced to support the notion that the moon is a mixture 
of earth and ‘‘ether’’ (4erpov ciyxpaya xal yiis—ro 
alfépe éyouce Thy cednvny dvaxexpayérnv), i.e., of the 
lowest and highest elements, whereas Posidonius and 
the Stoics held that she consists of air and fire, two 
light elements (De facie 921 F, 922 A; Aetius 2. 25. 5; 
SVF, II, 136. 32). The designation of the moon as 
allepia yi is variously ascribed to ‘‘Egyptians,"’ 
‘*Pythagoreans,’’ and ‘‘Physici’’: cf. Proclus In Ti- 
maeum, I, 147. 6-9 and II, 48. 15-18 (Diehl) ; Simpli- 
cius De caelo, p.512. 18 (Heiberg); Macrobius In somn. 
Scip. 1. 11. 7 and 19. 10f. In De defectu oraculorum 
416 E Plutarch appeals to similar designations as 
evidence that the moon was understood to be a 
puxrov cOpa. 

106. This is certainly true of xadodis. in 943 C 
(p. 466. 11): . . . dv Aeudvas “Acdov xadodar. 

107. Treu noted the variant (Zur Geschichte der 
Uberlieferung von Plutarchs Moralia, II (Ohlau, 1881]); 
but it apparently remained unknown to Bernardakis 
and Heinze. Raingeard reports the MSS correctly and 
prints the reading of E in his text, stating in his note 
that it ‘‘ne parait pas s’opposer pour le sens 4 la lecon 
mupés’’! 

108. For Xenocrates’ theory cf. Cherniss, Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, 143 and 
485 and the citations there. 

109. Either the mistaken repetition appeared in 
the archetype, from which E copied it and B “‘cor- 
rected”’ it; or, if Manton is right about the relation of 
B to E (CQ, XLIII [1949], 97-104), B ‘‘corrected”’ E 
(or Manton’s intermediate 7), who may either have 
made the mistaken repetition himself or have copied 
it from his archetype. 
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110. Even this would not serve, if Manton’s con- 
tention that B copied E or an intermediate n is cor- 
rect. 

111. ‘‘Plutarch tiber Daimonen,”’ pp. 56—57. 

112. Cf. Quaest. conviv. 677 E:... Oepporepov 
&mreabat ris dtaxovias. 

113. Cf. Aristotle De caelo 273® 32: xaraperpeitw 

. . érogaxiootv; Hipparchus In Arati et Eudoxi phae- 
nomena, p. 94. 17 (Manitius): é&ax: karaperpe?. 

114. Even apart from the fact that the definite 
article is required; cf. 923 B: rpoi ports rots abrijs weyée- 
Geo. 

115. Not only because of the emphasis placed upon 
the narrowness of the shadow where the moon trav- 
erses it (923 B supra) but because no one ever con- 
tended or could contend that the diameter of the 


shadow is equal to only a few lunar diameters because 
the moon is so small! 

116. Cf. Porphyry De antro nympharum 29 (p. 
76. 21-25 [Nauck]). 

117. Proclus In Rem publicam, II, 128. 26—130. 15 
(Kroll) = Numenius, Frag. 42 (Leemans); Porphyry 
De antro nympharum 21-23 = Numenius, Frag. 43 
and De antro nympharum 28 = Frag. 44 (Leemans); 
Macrobius, In somn. Scip. 1. 12. 1 = Numenius, 
Frag. 47 (Leemans). 

118. Thenotion of W. F. Warren (Class Rev., XXV 
{1911], 166-67) that the two passages in the De facie 
are not on the moon but are openings at either pole of 
the lunar sphere is quite impossible, for Plutarch ex- 
pressly calls them hollows on the moon analogous to 
the great gulfs on the earth. 














DER DIALOGUS DES TACITUS UND QUINTILIANS 
INSTITUTIO ORATORIA 


RUDOLF GUNGERICH 


Abfassungszeit des Dialogus neigt 

jetzt die communis opinio mit Recht 
zu dem “nachdomitianischen” Ansatz.' 
Aber trotzdem gibt es immer wieder ge- 
wichtige Stimmen fiir den Frithansatz.? 
Unter diesen Umstiinden scheint es ge- 
boten. statt oft diskutierte Argumente 
noch einmal hin- und herzuwenden, lieber 
das Verha!tnis des Dialogus zur Institutio 
oratorta zu untersuchen. Eine Reihe von 
Stellen der beiden Schriften zeigt eine 
soleche Verwandtschaft, dass man an einer 
Abhangigkeit nicht zweifeln kann, auch 
nicht gezweifelt hat, sondern nur iiber die 
Richtung der Abhangigkeit gestritten hat. 
Ich werde dabei anders vorgehen als 
Bardon, der das zeitliche Verhaltnis als 
feststehend annimmt,? und umgekehrt 
dieses aus der Vergleichung klarzustel- 
len suchen. Uber die Aussichten solcher 
Untersuchung hat sich Drexler héchst 
skeptisch geaussert (Tacitus-Bericht 1913- 
27, in Bursian, 224 [1929], 273); er meint, 
es spreche nichts gegen die Prioritaét Quin- 
tilians, leider auch nichts Entscheidendes 
und Ausschlaggebendes dafiir. Ich glaube, 
man braucht hier nicht zu verzweifeln. 
Man muss allerdings anders vorgehen, als 
es fast stets geschehen ist, insbesondere in 
den beiden Abhandlungen, die Drexler zu 
seinem Urteil veranlasst haben.‘ Es han- 
delt sich nicht darum, médglichst viele 
Stellen anzuhaufen, die irgendeine Ahn- 
lichkeit haben und sich dann in allge- 
meinen Mutmassungen iiber die wahr- 
scheinliche Abhangigkeit zu ergehen, man 
muss vielmehr die verwandten Stellen 
interpretieren, was man eigentiimlicher- 
Weise seither kaum getan hat. So werden 
Wir auch, von dem Ziel der Untersuchung 


[ DER vielumstrittenen Frage der 


(Cuassican ParnoLoay, XLVI, Juny, 1951] 


ganz abgesehen, manches bei Quintilian 
und Tacitus besser verstehen lernen. 


I 

Aper sagt in seiner Invektive gegen die 
alten Redner (Dial. 20.1): 
Quis nunc feret oratorem de infirmitate vale- 
tudinis suae praefantem? qualia sunt fere 
principia Corvini. 
Quintilian sagt in seiner Behandlung des 
“‘principium vel exordium”’ (4.1.8): 
sed ut praecipua in hoe dicentis auctoritas, si 
omnis in subeundo negotio suspicio sordium 
aut odiorum aut ambitionis afuerit, ita quae- 
dam in his quoque commendatio tacita, si nos 
infirmos, imparatos, impares agentium contra 
ingeniis dixerimus, qualia sunt pleraque Mes- 
salae prooemia. 


Man hat hier so getan, als béten beide 
Schriftsteller, wenn auch unter verschie- 
dener Wertung, an Tatsichlichem iiber 
die Einleitungen des Messalla Corvinus 
dasselbe.* Gewiss, die Ubereinstimmung in 
den beiden Relativsaitzen am Schluss der 
ausgeschriebenen Stellen ist frappant, sie 
kann kein Zufall sein. Sie scheint inhalt- 
lich vollkommen, und dass in den drei 
letzten Worten offenbar eine wértliche 
Gleichheit vermieden ist, macht die 
Abhangigkeit einer Formulierung von der 
andern nur umso sicherer: wir haben die 
bekannte variatio innerhalb der imitatio 
vor uns. 

Aber die inhaltliche Ubereinstimmung 
ist nur scheinbar. Das Relativum qualia 
erhalt natiirlich seinen Sinn durch die 
Beziehungsworte im vorausgehenden Satz, 
und diese sind verschieden. Zunichst ha- 
ben wir bei Quintilian drei Begriffe: in- 
firmos, imparatos, impares ..., bei Taci- 
tus nur einen: de infirmitate valetudinis 
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suae. Dieser hat zweifellos eine gewisse 
Ahnlichkeit mit dem ersten Wort bei 
Quintilian, znfirmos; aber meint Quintilian 
damit dasselbe wie Tacitus, ist infirmos 
als “kérperlich schwach” zu _ interpre- 
tieren?— Keineswegs! 

Wir miissen zur Erklirung der Quin- 
tilianstelle etwas weiter ausholen, womit 
dann wohl auch die Darlegungen Gude- 
mans (a.a.0., S. 331) implicite erledigt 
sind. Die praktische Kunst der Rede, wie 
die rhetorische Theorie, insbesondere der 
Gerichtsrede, haben von der friihesten 
Zeit an darauf Wert gelegt, dass der Red- 
ner seine rednerische Kraft (évvaus, 
devorns, vis, vires) nach Moéglichkeit ver- 
berge, um das Misstrauen der Richter zu 
vermeiden und ihr Wohlwollen (evo, 
benevolentia) zu gewinnen; besonders fiir 
das prooemium spielte dies eine grosse 
Rolle. In diesen Traditionszusammen- 
hang der Lehre iiber die Einleitung der 
Rede gehért unsere Quintilianstelle; auch 
Navarre (S. 222?) fihrt sie in diesem 
Bereich an, ebenso Curtius (S. 91), aber 
bei allen denen, die Tacitus mit Quintilian 
vergleichen, haben offensichtlich die 
Worte des Tacitus die Deutung der Wen- 
dung bei Quintilian vom Richtigen ab- 
gelenkt. 

Sollte aber doch noch jemand zweifeln, 
wie infirmos aufzufassen ist, so gibt es 
einen schlagenden Beleg dafiir, was Quin- 
tilian unter der infirmitas versteht, durch 
deren Erwahnung in der Einleitung man 
sich Sympathie verschafft; er selbst hat 
nimlich dieses Mittel angewendet: in 
dem Prooemium seines Gesamtwerks, das 
unsere Ausgaben—wohl den Handschrif- 
ten folgend—als Prooemium des ersten 
Buches geben, sagt er § 22 bei der Inhalts- 
angabe des besonders wichtigen und 
schwierigen Buches 12: 
unus (scil. liber) accedet, in quo nobis orator 
ipse informandus est, ubi, qui mores eius..., 
quantum. nostra valebit infirmitas, disseremus. 


Es ist klar, dass hier von kérperlicher 
Schwiche ebenso wenig die Rede ist, wie 
wenn jemand im Deutschen verspricht, 
ein Thema zu behandeln, soweit seine 
schwachen Krafte es vermégen.’ 

Diesen Gesichtspunkt also, oder die 
beiden verwandten, dass er unvorbereitet 
sei und dem Gegenanwalt nicht gewach- 
sen,* hat Messalla Corvinus nach Quin- 
tilian am Anfang vieler Reden vorge- 
bracht—durchaus glaublich und _ sicher 
sehr passend fiir einen Redner, der an 
sich mehr durch Feinheit und gepflegte 
Sprache als durch vires wirkte (vgl. Sen. 
Rhet. 2.4.8; Quint. Inst. 10.1.113; Schanz- 
Hosius’‘, II, S. 23 f.). 

Etwas ganz anderes steht bei Tacitus. 
Nur eines der drei Momente hat nach ihm 
Messalla “‘in der Regel” geltend gemacht, 
die infirmitas, und diese wird durch das 
Attribut valetudinis suae eindeutig auf 
kérperliche Schwiche festgelegt. Anstelle 
eines durchaus plausiblen Bildes erblicken 
wir hier eine Karikatur, mit der Aper sein 
vexare et irridere vetustatem (Dial. 1.4) 
iibt. Man hat sich wohl noch nie recht 
klar gemacht, was Tacitus den Aper von 
Messalla behaupten lasst, und noch nie 
ernstlich gefragt, ob das iiberhaupt hi- 
storisch richtig sein kann. Dass ein Mann 
von dem menschlichen und rednerischen 
Rang des Messalla, der ausserdem ein be- 
trichtliches Alter erreicht hat, die Ge- 
schmacklosigkeit besessen hatte, iiblicher- 
weise am Anfang seiner Reden den “In- 
disponierten”’ zu spielen, ist ausgeschlos- 
sen, und es bedarf wohl nur des Hinweises, 
dass man die Verzerrung erkennt, die Ta- 
citus-Aper hier bietet. Und die Wendung 
Quintilians hat offensichtlich die Anre- 
gung zu dieser Karikatur geliefert. 

Ein Wort muss noch gesagt werden zu 
dem fiir Varro bezeugten Logistoricus 
Messalla de valetudine. Gudeman hat ihn 
S. 330 angefiihrt, ohne dem Leser irgend- 
wie zu verraten, in welcher Beziehung er 
zu der Dialogusstelle steht—typisch fir 
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die Art dieses Kommentars, Material 
anzuhaiufen, ohne es zu sichten und zu 
verarbeiten. Cichorius (Rémische Studien 
[Leipzig, 1922], S. 233) hat nun sehr 
wahrscheinlich gemacht, dass es sich bei 
Varro um M. Valerius Messalla Rufus 
handelt; so auch Robert Miiller, Varros 
Logistoricus tiber Kindererziehung (Leip- 
zig, 1938), S. 12, vgl. Dahlmann, RE, 
Suppl. VI, 1265 ff. In der Tat eignet sich 
dieser Mann, der 55 Jahre dem Auguren- 
kollegium angeh6ért hat, durch seine Ge- 
sundheit, die ihn so alt werden liess, sehr 
gut als Hauptunterredner eines Gespriichs 
de valetudine, und seine Lebenszeit (cos. 
53) passt zu den Logistoricz, die etwa in der 
Mitte des 1. Jahrhunderts verfasst sind 
(Dahlmann, 8S. 1263), weit besser als die 
des Messalla Corvinus. Das Zusammen- 
treffen der beiden Messalla mit dem Wort 
valetudo bei Varro und im Dialogus ist 
wohl rein zufallig; héchstens kénnte man 
annehmen, dass Tacitus der Titel des 
varronischen Logistoricus im Ohr lag, und 
dass so zu der oben aufgezeigten Karikatur 
eine gewisse Assoziationsbriicke fiihrte; 
von Wichtigkeit ist das fiir unsere Unter- 
suchung nicht. 
II 

Bei Tacitus (Dial. 10.5) und Quintilian 
(Inst. 2.8.14) wird der Athlet Nikostratos 
erwihnt (iber ihn vgl. Stein, RE, XVII, 
8. 543), beidemale in einer Vergleichung 
sportlicher und geistiger Fahigkeiten und 
Betitigungen. Es ist héchst unwahr- 
scheinlich, dass diese beiden Anfiihrungen, 
die einzigen in der rémischen Literatur, 
unabhingig voneinander sind, und schon 
Dienel hat (Wien. Stud., XX XVII [1915], 
257) mit Recht daraus, dass Quintilian in 
seiner Jugend den Nikostratos als senex 
gesehen Lat, geschlossen, dass seine Er- 
Wwihnung die urspriingliche ist. Dienels 
Weitere Ausfiihrungen, der Vergleich bei 
Quintilian hinke und sei von Tacitus 
richtiggestellt, sind aber ganz verfehlt; 
Wir miissen deshalb die beiden Anfithrun- 


gen des Nikostratos im Zusammenhang 
zu verstehen suchen; dabei wird sich uns 
noch ein zwingendes Argument fiir die 
Urspriinglichkeit der Beiziehung des Ni- 
kostratos bei Quintilian ergeben. 
Nikostratos war Paradoxonikes (iiber 
diesen Begriff vgl. Regner, RE, XVIII, 
S. 237), d.h. er hatte in Olympia im 
Ringen und im Pankration gesiegt.? Ein 
solcher Doppelsieg in Kampfen, die an 
sich verschiedene kérperliche Fahigkeiten 
erforderten, war sehr selten (Regner, 
a.a.0.). Quintilian behandelt nun in dem 
betr. Kapitel (2.8) die Frage, wie der 
Redelehrer auf die individuelle Begabung 
seiner Schiiler Riicksicht nehmen miisse, 
und exemplifiziert von § 1 an mit kérper- 
lichen Ejigenschaften und_ sportlichem 
Training; § 13 weist er ausdriicklich auf 
diesen ihm stiéndig vorschwebenden Ver- 
gleich hin mit den Worten: ne ab eodem 
exemplo recedamus. Und zwar unter- 
scheidet er drei verschiedene Stufen der 
Begabung: es gibt Menschen, die nur fiir 
einen Zweig der schriftstellerisch-redne- 
rischen Betatigung oder des Sports geeig- 
net sind, z.B. fiir die Geschichte bzw. den 
Lauf (§ 7). Dann gibt es solche mit man- 
nigfacher Begabung; so muss der sein, qui 
foro destinabitur (§ 8), und diesem ent- 
spricht auf der sportlichen Seite der Pan- 
kratiast (§ 13); beides setzt eine gewisse 
Spannweite der Fahigkeiten voraus, wenn 
auch der Lehrer in mancher Hinsicht 
wegen partieller Mangel seiner Schiiler 
Konzessionen machen muss. Schliesslich 
gibt es in der Redekunst wie im Agon den 
allseitig begabten Menschen (§ 14), der so 
auszubilden ist, dass diese allseitige Bega- 
bung voll zur Entfaltung kommt. Fir 
diese universelle Natur bietet sich auf der 
agonalen Seite der Paradoxonikes als 
Veranschaulichung dar, und ganz natiir- 
lich verdichtet sich an dieser Stelle, wo 
Quintilian bei der Darstellung seines 
Ideals, des allseitig befaihigten und gebil- 
deten Redners, warm wird, dieser Begriff 
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zu der Person des Nikostratos, den er 
selbst gesehen hat. So sagt er (§ 14): 

at si fuerit, qui docebitur, ille, quem adules- 
centes senem vidimus, Nicostratus, omnibus 
in eo docendi partibus similiter utetur efficiet- 
que illum, qualis hice fuit, luctando pugnan- 
doque”’. . . invictum. 


Natiirlich ist Nicostratus am Anfang 
dieses Satzes der noch nicht ausgebildete 
junge Mann, der die Fahigkeiten nur als 
Anlage in sich trigt, am Schluss (qualis 
hic fuit) der taitige und siegreiche Kamp- 
fer. Aber die Straffung, die beides einfach 
Nicostratus nennt, entspricht ganz dem 
pointierten Stil der Zeit und des Quin- 
tilian, es ist keine Rede davon, dass der 
Vergleich hinkt. Die Formulierung, die 
Dienel fordert,!' hatte Quintilian sicher 
als spiessig (aridum, tetunum) abgelehnt. 

Die Auslegung des Quintilian-Kapitels 
hat wohl gezeigt, wie natiirlich, wie inner- 
lich notwendig die Exemplifizierung an 
Nikostratos aus der Gedankenfiigung 
erwiachst. Ganz anders bei Tacitus. Hier 
wird Nikostratos einfach als bedeutender, 
besonders starker Athlet eingefiihrt, des- 
sen leichtere Ubungen, wie Speer- und 
Diskuswerfen, unwiirdig wiren, so wie 
auditoria und theatra nach Apers Ansicht 
des Maternus unwiirdig sind. Dass Niko- 
stratos Paradoxonikes war, dass er ver- 
schiedene, selten miteinander verbundene 


Fiahigkeiten in sich vereinigte, wird fiir 


den Vergleich in keiner Weise fruchtbar 
gemacht. Es ist also wohl klar, wo das 
Kxemplum konzipiert, und wo es—gewiss 
nicht sinnlos, aber ohne seine tiefere Be- 
deutung zu _ erfiillen—iibernommen ist. 
Davon, dass Tacitus einen Vergleich des 
Quintilian “‘richtiggestellt”’ hitte—so Die- 
nel—darf nicht gesprochen werden. 
III 

Dass die literarischen Urteile Quintili- 
ans, insbesondere in dem berithmten Ka- 
pitel 10.1, mit denen des Tacitus vielfach 
Verwandtschaft zeigen, ist oft beobachtet 


worden.”? Ich méchte deshalb hier nur 
eine kurze Liste der von beiden beurteil- 
ten Autoren geben, wo sich solche An- 
klange finden: 


Dial. = Inst. 
MOD Trays seas es ah atau 21.6 101.114 
[C1 1 eae ea 21.5 ——123 
Asinius: Polio. ......<. 21.7 ——113 
Messalla Corvinus..... 21.9 ——113 
Cassius Severus....... 26.4 ——117 
OMENS 5c. eesticd eee 12.6 —— 98 
WiAMLUR soe sae 12.6 — 98 
Pomponius Secundus... 13.3 —— 98 
Domitius Afer......... 13.3 ——118 
| ES) 0 Ee 31.6 — 8l 
NONODHON 5.066 66 hecho 31.0. —— 82: 


dazu kommt ein gegnerisches Urteil iiber 
Cicero, Dial. 18.4 und Inst. 12.10.12. 
Es scheint mir auf der Hand zu liegen, 
dass die Tacitusstellen meist eine Verdich- 
tung, Pointierung, Verlebendigung der 
mehr lehrhaft gehaltenen Ausfiihrungen 
Quintilians darstellen;!* doch méchte ich, 
da es schon behandelt ist und nicht alle 
iiberzeugt hat, nur auf einige Punkte hin- 
weisen, die mir besonders wichtig und zu 
wenig beachtet scheinen. Quintilian pflegt 
in der sog. Literaturgeschichte keine ein- 
zelnen Werke zu nennen; eine Ausnahme 
stellt die Medea des Ovid und der Thy- 
estes des Varius dar (§ 98), und gerade 
diese beiden Werke zitiert auch Tacitus 
in einem Zusammenhang (Dial. 12.6), 
in dem er sonst nur die Autoren nennt. 
Ferner: Pomponius Secundus und Domi- 
tius Afer, in deren Person Tacitus (Dial. 
13.3) das Prestige der Dichtkunst und der 
Redekunst der Gegenwart gegeneinander 
abwigt, fihrt Quintilian (10.1.98, 118) 
mit Nachdruck gerade als Vertreter der 
zeitgendssischen Literatur an (beidemale 
mit den Worten: eorum quos viderim). 
Schliesslich weise ich hier auf ein Mo- 
ment hin, das ich fiir ausschlaggebend 
halte, und das, soviel ich sehe, iiberhaupt 
noch nicht beobachtet worden ist. Die 
Charakterisierungen des Plato und Xeno- 




















phon durch die altitudo und iucunditas, 
die sie dem angehenden Redner mitgeben 
(Dial. 31.6), sind sehr treffende Zusam- 
menfassungen der betr. literarischen Ur- 
teile des Quintilian, haben jedoch keinen 
Bezug zu dem Gedankengang des Tacitus, 
wo es sich nicht um stilistische zmitatzo, 
sondern um die philosophische Ausbildung 
des Redners, d.h. um sachlich-inhaltliche 
Werte, handelt.'4 Auch ist schon die 
Tatsache, dass Xenophon bei Tacitus und 
Quintilian unter den Philosophen er- 
scheint, keineswegs selbstverstindlich, 
wenn es auch—gerade in der rémischen 
Literatur—Parallelen hat (vgl. Miinscher, 
a.a.0., 8. 90 f.). Bereits Gudeman (S. 432) 
hat mit Recht fiir Tacitus eine Quelle 
angenommen, wo er dort eingereiht war, 
wurde aber durch seine vorgefasste Mei- 
nung iiber die Abfassungszeit verhindert, 
sie in Quintilian zu finden; bei diesem ist 
Xenophon ganz bewusst dorthin gestellt, 
vgl. 10.1.75 (bei der Behandlung der His- 
toriker): “Xenophon non excidit mihi, 
sed inter philosophos reddendus est.” 
IV 


Dienel (Kommentar 8. v f.; Wien. 
Stud., a.a.0., 261 f.) hat richtig dargelegt, 
dass Tacitus an zwei Stellen den Quin- 
tilian, der Cicero-Worte fiir seine Zwecke 
umzubiegen und harmlos zu machen 
sucht, durch betonte Anfiihrung des origi- 
nalen Wortlauts widerlegt. Ich schreibe 
die betr. Satze hier aus: 

Cic. Or. 12: fateor me oratorem, si modo sim 
aut etiam quicumque sim, non ex rhetorum 
officinis, sed ex Academiae spatiis exstitisse. 

Quint. Inst. 12.2.23: M. Tullius non tantum 
se debere scholis rhetorum quantum Acade- 
miae spatiis frequenter ipse testatus est. 

Tac. Dial. 32.6: Cicero his, ut opinor, verbis 
refert, quicquid in eloquentia effecerit, id se 
non rhetorum <officinis), sed Academiae 
spatiis consecutum.!® 

Cie. De or. 3.93: Latini, si dis placet, hoe bien- 
nio magistri dicendi exstiterunt; quos ego 

(sci. Crassus) censorjedicto meo sustuleram 
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. Hoc ... cum impudentiae ludus esset, 

puta’ esse censoris ne longius id serperet 
providere. 

Quint. Inst. 2.4.42: Latinos vero dicendi prae- 
ceptores extremis L. Crassi temporibus 
coepisse Cicero auctor est. 

Tac. Dial. 35.1: a Crasso et Domitio censoribus 


cludere, ut ait Cicero, ludum impudentiae 
iussi sunt. 


Diese beiden Dialogus-Stellen gewinnen 
noch wesentlich an Beweiskraft, wenn 
man eine dritte dazunimmt, bei der man 
die Quintilian und Tacitus vorliegende 
Quelle zwar nicht mehr besitzt, aber aus 
Tacitus rekonstruieren kann: 

Quint. Inst. 12.10.12: quem (scil. Ciceronem) 

. incessere audebant ut. . .!7 in composi- 
tione fractum, exultantem ac paene, quod 
procul absit, viro molliorem. 

Tac. Dial. 18.5: legistis utique et Calvi et 
Bruti ad Ciceronem missas epistulas, ex 
quibus facile est deprehendere . . . Cicero- 
nem...male audisse...a Bruto, ut ip- 
sius verbis utar, tamquam fractum atque 
elumbem. 


Die Worte des Quintilian und des Taci- 
tus verhalten sich offensichtlich zu dem 
Urteil des Brutus! ebenso, wie ihre Aus- 
serungen zu den beiden Cicerostellen. 
Quintilian hat hier den von ihm als anstés- 
sig empfundenen Ausdruck elumbis ver- 
mieden, Tacitus lisst ihn den Aper mit 
einer gewissen triumphierenden Freude 
aufspiessen. 

Dass wir die Tendenz der drei Zitate im 
Dialogus richtig interpretiert haben, wird 
dadurch umso gewisser, dass in dieser 
Schrift, dem Genos entsprechend, wért- 
liche Zitate unter Angabe der Quelle sehr 
selten sind. Es sind, soviel ich sehe, nur 
zwei,'® die man mit den behandelten 
Stellen vergleichen kénnte: 

16.7: nam si, ut Cicero in Hortensio scribit, is 
est magnus et verus annus.. 

17.2: (Cicero) Hirtio nempe et Pansa consuli- 
bus, ut Tiro libertus eius seripsit, VII idus 
<Decembres> occisus est, 
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Dass von den wenigen Zitaten des 
Dialogus drei, und darunter zwei, bei 
denen auf die Wortlichkeit der Anfiihrung 
insistiert wird,?° Stellen sind, die auch 
Quintilian anfiihrt, aber fiir seine Zwecke 
“‘bearbeitet,”’ kann kein Zufall sein. Taci- 
tus widerlegt das Verfahren Quintilians 
ohne Polemik, einfach durch genaue 
Zitate. 


Ziehen wir die Summe: die vier Kom- 
plexe, die ich absichtlich unabhingig 
voneinander behandelt habe, haben zu 
dem eindeutigen Ergebnis gefiihrt, dass 
Tacitus den Quintilian benutzt. Damit ist 
auch die chronologische Frage, von der 
Wir ausgegangen sind, entschieden. 


Minster, WESTFALEN 


NOTES 


1. Vgl. Koestermann, Tacitus-Bericht 1931-38, 
in Bursian, 282 (1943), 81 f.; als gute und knappe Zu- 
sammenfassung der wichtigsten Griinde nenne ich aus 
alterer Zeit, Helm, Neue Jahrbb., XI (1908), 474 f.; 
aus dem letzten Jahrzehnt, H. Bardon, Rev. ét. lat., 
XIX (1941), 113 f.; dieser formuliert allerdings seine 
Ansicht eigenartig: ‘‘sans doute au début du régne de 
Trajan (97 environ),’’ auch gibt er die Auffassung von 
Klotz (Phil. Woch., XLIII (1923], 263 f.) unrichtig 
wieder. 

2. Courbaud, Les Procédés d’art de Tacite dans les 
Histoires (Paris, 1918), S. 43; Vogt, Tacitus als Politi- 
ker (Stuttgart, 1924), S. 5, 19; E. Drerup, Das Gen- 
erationsproblem...(Paderborn, 1933), S. 107; G. 
Masera, Mond. class., IV (1934), 104; Goelzer in der 
Budé-Ausg.? (1947), S. 5 (dieser riickt Abfassungs- 
und Veréffentlichungszeit auseinander); Ciaceri, T'a- 
cito (Turin, 1941), S. 8 (neuere Aufl. mir nicht zu- 
giinglich); den Darlegungen Gudemans in seiner kom- 
mentierten Ausgabe (? Leipzig, 1914) wird man bei 
dem bekannten Charakter seiner Argumentation 
wenig Gewicht beimessen, vgl. R. Reitzenstein, 
Nachr. Gott. Ges., 1914, 173-276. 

3. A.a.O. 8.115 (iiber die Beziehungen zwischen 
Quintilian und Tacitus): ‘‘le sens des rapports que 
nous constaterons se trouve orienté d'avance.”’ 

4. Wormser, Rev. phil., XXXVI (1912), 179-89; 
Dienel, Wien. Stud., XX XVII (1915), 239-71. 

5. Offen ausgesprochen haben dies Heinrich 
Meyer, Oratorum Roman. Frg.2, S. 508 f.; Andresen in 
seiner erklirenden Ausgabe des Dialogus‘ (Leipzig, 
1918), z. St.; Dienel in seiner Ausgabe des Dialogus 
(Leipzig, 1908), z. St. Ohne irgendeine Erklirung 
fiihren die beiden Stellen nebeneinander an Malcovati, 
Or. Rom. Frg., III (Turin, 1930), 8. 190 f.; Schanz- 
Hosius‘, II, 24; Cousin, Etudes sur Quintilien, I (Paris, 
1936), S. 215. 

6. Vgl. O. Navarre, Essai sur la rhétorique grecque 
avant Aristote (Paris, 1900), 115-17, 133, 222-25; C. 
Hiddemann, De _ Antiphontis... prooemiis (Diss. 
Minster, 1913), passim; beide fiihren viele Belege an. 
E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und lateinisches 
Mittelalter (Bern, 1948), S. 91 ff., nennt das Motiv 
gut den ‘‘Topos der affektierten Bescheidenheit’’ und 
verfolgt es auch in seinem Weiterleben. 

7. Etwas anders gebraucht Quintilian 4. 1. 13 das 
Wort infirmitas, nimlich nicht vom Sprecher, sondern 
von der Prozesspartei, aber auch hier ist nicht an 
kérperliche Schwiche zu denken. 

8. Diese sind auch sonst oft mit dem ersten ver- 
bunden, vgl. z.B. Lys. 19.1-3; Is. 10. 1. 

9. Wohl nur aus Versehen sagt Regner, a.a.O., Z. 
19, stattdessen: Ringen und Fiinfkampf. 

10. Dabei bezeichnet luctari die r4\n, pugnare das 
mayxpariov. 


11. (Quintilian) hatte sagen miissen: Wenn ein 
Schiiler solche Anlagen fiir die Redekunst hat, wie 
Nikostratus fiir die Athletik, so muss man trachten, 
ihn auf rednerischem Gebiet zu einem Nikostratus zu 
machen. 

12. Vgl. Wormser, a.a.O.; Dienel, a.a.0.; Bardon, 
a.a.O.; auch die Kommentare zum Dialogus weisen 
vielfach darauf hin. 

13. Besonders schlagend ist dies bei den folgenden 
drei Urteilen: 

1. tiber Asinius, Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 113: ‘‘a nitore 
et iucunditate Ciceronis ita longe abest, ut 
videri possit saeculo prior.”’ 

Tac. Dial. 21. 7: ‘‘Asinius...videtur mihi 
inter Menenios et Appios studuisse.”’ 

2. tiber Cassius Severus, Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 117: 
‘‘plus stomacho quam consilio dedit.”’ 

Tac. Dial. 26. 4: ‘‘quamquam plus bilis habeat 
quam sanguinis.”’ 

3. iiber Plato und Xenophon, Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 
81 f.: ‘“(Plato) multum...supra prosam 
orationem et quam pedestrem Graeci vo- 


cant surgit...quid ego commemorem 
Xenophontis illam iucunditatem inadfec- 
tatam.”’ 


Tac. Dial. 31. 6: ‘‘dabunt Plato altitudinem, 
Xenophon iucunditatem.”’ 
Auf diesen Gesichtspunkt hat besonders Bardon, 
a.a.O., hingewiesen. 

14. Miinscher, ‘‘Xenophon in der _ griechisch- 
rémischen Literatur,’’ Philologus, Suppl. XIII, H. 2 
(1920), 91, ist sich dieser Diskrepanz gar nicht bewusst 
geworden. 

15. Mit Haase aus Cicero offcinis zu erginzen, 
scheint mir sachlich, wie stilistisch, gleich notwendig 
(so auch John, Dienel, Halm, Andresen, Furneaux). 

16. Quintilian verschweigt also sowohl das ver- 
nichtende Urteil, das Cicero den Crassus iiber die 
Latini dicendi magistri aussprechen liisst, wie ihre 
Beseitigung durch Crassus wihrend seiner Zensur. 

17. Wer einmal erkannt hat, dass Tacitus den 
Quintilian benutzt, wird nicht zweifeln, dass sich Dial. 
18. 4 auf das von mir hier nicht ausgeschriebene 
Zwischenstiick bezieht. 

18. Die Frage der Echtheit dieser Briefe spielt 
natiirlich fiir unsere Beweisfiihrung keine Rolle. 

19. Das ‘‘stilistische’’ Zitat 13. 5 dulces, ut Ver- 
gilius ait, Musae, und die Zitate aus Ciceroreden 
stehen natiirlich auf einem ganz anderen Blatt als 
unsere sachlich-inhaltlichen Zitate. 

20. Bei der Behandlung der rhetores Latini (35. 1) 
eriibrigte sich ein solches Hervorheben der wort- 
lichen Treue, da Quintilian in diesem Fall nicht nur 
Ausdriicke retuschiert, sondern den ganzen kom- 
promittierenden Gedanken weggelassen hat. 














IN BOVEM MUGIRE 


WILLIAM T. MCKIBBEN 


HETHER the recognized vulgar 

Latin elements in Apuleius’ dic- 

tion represent a deliberate and 
selective attempt to enrich his language or 
simply a refusal or failure to purge it is a 
question of some importance for the un- 
derstanding of theories and standards of 
literary art in the second century and also 
for the general question of the relation of 
subsequent monuments of written Latin 
to the facts of the commonly spoken lan- 
guage. Léfstedt added to the list of well- 
known lexical and phonological vulgar- 
isms a number of adverbial particles in 
which Apuleius seems to favor usages pre- 
viously regarded as beneath the dignity of 
good prose. This is a type of word which 
might perhaps be regarded as a sort of un- 
conscious index of an author’s basic stand- 
ard. EK. Paratore has recently declared 
that all such vulgar or colloquial elements 
in Apuleius’ style are attributable to the 
natural progress of the language, that the 
style is a rhetorical working up of the cur- 
rent sermo cotidianus and does not involve 
asearch for stronger and more colorful ex- 
pressions in vulgar language, in obsolete 
language, or elsewhere.” I should like to 
add to the evidence one small observation, 
which tends to disprove this judgment, a 
case of Apuleius’ adopting a rare and 
probably vulgar expression in a highly ar- 
tificial manner, i.e., deliberately. 

The expression in question is in with 
the accusative indicating identity—“as,”’ 
“as if -being’—a usage attested by Pe- 
tronius and in late Latin, quite possibly 
one of the sources of the comparable use of 
en and in in modern French and Italian. 
Apuleius employed it several times in care- 
fully arranged contexts where another 


idea, that of metamorphosis, is so strong 
in the background that it suggests an ob- 
vious misinterpretation of the in-phrase. 
It might be called, loosely, a pun on the 
preposition. 

Before considering the origin and na- 
ture of the prepositional expression in gen- 
eral, I shall study Apuleius’ particular use 
of it, a discussion which will involve rather 
intensive reinterpretation and illustration 
of some of the passages in question. Tak- 
ing them in the order of occurrence, the 
first is Met. 2. 4. 10.* In his exuberant de- 
scription of Byrrhena’s house, Apuleius 
introduces one of the typical rhetorical 
showpieces, the description of a work of 
art. This is an impossibly complicated 
sculptural group, set in a nymphaeum and 
representing Diana running through the 
forest toward the pool where she will 
bathe. After admiring the goddess, her 
dogs, and the rich background of rocks 
and realistic plants, we catch sight of 
Actaeon peeking through the shrubbery. 
In this figure the imaginary sculptor seems 
to have anticipated the narrative, for he 
has represented Actaeon as transformed 
into a stag, although the whole story of 
bath, discovery, and punishment lie in the 
future: 
inter medias frondes lapidis Actaeon simula- 
crum curioso optutu in deam proiectus iam in 
ceruum ferinus et in saxo simul et in fonte lotu- 
ram Dianam opperiens uisitur. 


The unusual form of this expression is 
not due to any intention to express an un- 
usual idea. On the evidence of the wall 
paintings representing the myth of Ac- 
taeon, we may be fairly sure that Apuleius 
means that the figure of the hunter had 
antlers on an otherwise human head and 


(CLassican, Partotoay, XLVI, Juzy, 1951] 165 
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body. This is the normal ancient conven- 
tion for the transformed Actaeon; the 
paintings in question represent the tragic 
final scene of the myth where he is being 
killed by his own dogs. We must not be 
misled, however, by the slight inconsisten- 
cy of the conventional representation, or 
by the inconsistency of having Actaeon 
appear already transformed in this par- 
ticular representation of an earlier stage 
of the myth, into reading in tam in ceruum 
ferinus some suggestion of partial or pro- 
gressive metamorphosis.‘ 

‘ar from suggesting or supporting any 
such nuance, the adjective ferinus is for 
Apuleius firmly explicit. Occasionally used 
in the ordinary metaphorical sense of 
“savage,” “‘bestial,’’ it normally repre- 
sents the author’s consciousness of word 
formation and appears as a strictly de- 
nominative adjective parallel to humanus, 
diuinus, asininus, ete.» So far as Lucius’ 
understanding of the statue is concerned, 
Actaeon was “already wild in his réle as 
a stag.” 

The choice of an in-construction here— 
the first instance in Apuleius’ work—may 
be in part due to his mania for verbal as- 
sonance and balance (with in deam, asol 
contrast to the following pair of ablatives). 
But, as will be more apparent in the ex- 
amples to follow, it also has the value of a 
kind of witticism, being a rare and surpris- 
ing use of the same preposition which 
would introduce the almost inevitable 
thought in this context: in ceruum muta- 
tus. 

Lucius’ transformation into an ass was 
all a mistake; he had expected to repeat 
Pamphile’s performance of turning herself 
into an owl. After smearing himself with 
magic ointment, he flapped his arms as if 
they were already wings: 


iamque alternis conatibus libratis brachiis in 
auem similem gestiebam [Met. 3. 24. 3]. 
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Editors have emended this passage in 
various ways; Robertson accepts a change 
of similem to similis which was proposed 
and ably justified by Wiman.® If the 
manuscript reading required emendation, 
this would be the certain correction. 
Apuleius might well have written similis 
in auem; he probably wrote in deae Iuno- 
nis speciem similis at Met. 10. 30. 6 and 
in luxum nepotalem similis at 2. 2. 2, 
though both passages are more complex 
and a little dubious of interpretation, as 
is also 5. 27. 5, in sororis sceleratas nuptias 
aemula. But no emendation is called for. 

The manuscript reading has been sus- 
pected partly because the similem modi- 
fying auem seems to place a somewhat pro- 
saic emphasis on the fact that Lucius was 
trying to become the same kind of bird as 
Pamphile. But this is not the only place 
where Apuleius has introduced more or 
less uncalled-for similis, best translated 
“likewise” or “again”; ef. Met. 4. 8. 3, 
7.9.6, Apology 18. 28. Besides it is evident 
that the author is taking conscious pains 
to keep Lucius’ quite circumstantial ex- 
pectations before us, probably to heighten 
the comic effect of the contrasting out- 
come; note Lucius’ reassurances to Photis 
that if he turns himself into auem talem, 
he will be in no position to be unfaithful 
to her, since owls. . . (3. 23. 3). The point 
of the scene is that Lucius was trying to 
reproduce the earlier metamorphosis ex- 
actly in all details, with perhaps a further 
comic touch of contrast between his ear- 
nest but ignorant, awkward masculine 
flapping of the arms and Pamphile’s confi- 
dent graceful fluttering (3. 21. 4 f: tremulo 
succussu ... [membris] leniter fluctuanti- 
bus). The force of similem is not “‘an owl 
and not an eagle” but rather “an owl 
just as had been concerned in Pamphile’s 
feat.” 

A number of other misinterpretations 
and emendations have their origin in mis- 
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understanding of gesttebam. In this con- 
text it must of course be taken in its ety- 
mological sense—gestus faciebam—a usage 
of the verb first attested for Aulus Gellius 
and supported as Apuleian by two other 
passages in the Metamorphoses.’ It is true 
that Apuleius was inordinately fond of this 
verb in the more common sense of strong 
purpose—‘‘desire,”’ ‘‘intend,”’ ‘‘attempt.” 
Some have read the verb thus, under- 
standing the final connotation of the verb 
to give the 7n-phrase the necessary mean- 
ing “[desiring] to become such a bird.” 
This is impossibly harsh; auzs is too un- 
compromisingly concrete and nonverbal. 
“(Eager] toward flight’’ or even ‘‘toward 
feathers’? might have made sense; but 
“toward such a bird” necessarily means 
“to get such a bird,’”’ not “to become” 
one.® 

Becoming is of course the principal sub- 
ject of the whole story; but it is not the 
substance of the particular scene described 
in this sentence. The relation between the 
literal gesturing and the bird is one of com- 
parison: “‘as if I were such a bird.’”’ The 
choice of an in-phrase to express it is 
Apuleius’ deliberate device to delight and 
amaze US; giving us every reason to expect 
something like [zta gestiens] in auem simi- 
lem mutari uolebam and then suddenly 
turning about and saying something quite 
different with the same prepositional 
phrase. The older editors who could not 
construe the sentence without inserting a 
verb of metamorphosis (in the infinitive, 
dependent upon a final gestire)® were fall- 
ing, so to speak, into the author’s trap 
through quite excusable ignorance of the 
rare type of ¢n-phrase actually employed. 

As Lucius in the form of an ass is es- 
‘aping from the robbers’ den with the 
captive maiden on his back, she declaims 
a soliloquy, comparing the situation, with 
Ironic appropriateness, to mythological 
rides on metamorphosed animals: 


quodsi uere Iupiter mugiuit in bouem, potest 
in asino meo latere aliqui uel uultus hominis 
uel facies deorum [Met. 6. 29. 5]. 
Intentionally or accidentally, the text has 
been altered in certain minor manuscripts 
to in boue. This is good enough for the 
sense required; as Wiman remarks, it is an 
especially attractive emendation in view 
of the following in asino meo latere. How- 
ever the verb of the first clause, mugiuit, 
is much more original and colorful, denot- 
ing a characteristic action; the in bouem of 
the best manuscripts is not only possible 
but more appropriate. It is one more ex- 
ample of an in-phrase of identity, ‘‘as’’ or 
“oa.” 

Here again, as in the case of Actaeon, 
there is a mythological metamorphosis in- 
volved. And as in the case of Lucius and 
the owl, there is no possibility of that 
event’s being the subject of the statement. 
Jupiter did become a bull, but not by dint 
of bellowing. 

Some of Apuleius’ bizarre expressions 
for metamorphosis, cited by editors as 
parallel to these passages, are startling, 
to be sure, but they serve rather as foil 
than as parallels. Their boldness is bra- 
chylogy, understatement, leaving out a 
step or so in the logic of statement; they 
usually consist in blunt statements of real 
complete transformations through verbs 
which denote a specific and limited change 
of quality, such as “‘harden”’ or “shrink,”’ 
changes which are in strict logic inade- 
quate to produce the stated effect. An ex- 
ample is Met. 3. 21. 1, in awem se plumare; 
the acquisition of feathers is a particularly 
superficial means of transformation into a 
bird. It is still a transformation, however, 
a getting into a new state, an action with 
which mugire, gestire, and ferinus have 
nothing whatever to do.!° 

A rather nearer but still false parallel is 
3. 10. 2, fizus in lapidem. This is in effect 
a simile, making part of the description of 
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an exceedingly static scene in which, in 
sharpest contrast to the people of Hypata 
who stream out of the theater, staggering 
and weak with laughter, we see our hero 
standing rooted to his spot in the center of 
the stage, frozen in a grotesque pose, gin- 
gerly holding the blanket and staring 
thunderstruck at the ‘‘corpses’’ he has un- 
covered, a final tableau held as rigid as the 
furniture and the very members of the 
emptying theater: 

at ego, ut primum illam laciniam prenderam, 
fixus in lapidem steti gelidus nihil secus quam 
una de ceteris theatri statuis uel columnis. 


But it is the participial form of the verb 
and the context—the preceding ut-clause 
and the immediately following repetition 
of the simile in more specific form and in a 
higher key—that make the whole phrase 
descriptive rather than verbal. The only 
difference between it and in auem plumata 
is one of emphasis: where the feathering 
was insufficient, logically, to produce a 
bird, the statue is too much to be actually 
produced by the fastening." It is the same 
thing, even if we choose to dull the figure 
and translate it ‘like a statue.”’ Such ad- 
ventitious in-phrases of comparison re- 
sulting from inversion of exaggerated 
statements of transformation have noth- 
ing in common with in bouem mugire, 
where the identity of the subject and the 
bull is stated by means of the preposition 
and has nothing to do with the action. 
The construction of the preposition in 
in situations of real or implied identity is 
rare, in fact unknown in literary Latin, a 
fact which largely explains the nearly uni- 
versal failure of modern readers to recog- 
nize it in Apuleius. The misunderstanding 
is also due to the author’s invention of a 
deliberately misleading way of using it. 
We may, I believe, infer from the fact that 
it occurs three times in the space of less 
than half the Metamorphoses and nowhere 
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else in the extant works of Apuleius that 
it was a deliberate invention and one of 
which he was rather proud. But what he 
invented was this trick of using the con- 
struction in contexts where it reinforced 
the already suggested notion of metamor- 
phosis, not the construction itself. 

In identitatis is a development out of 
final usages approaching the idea of sub- 
stitution or replacement.’ It was prob- 
ably regarded as a vulgarism in Apuleius’ 
time. At least the only earlier examples 
are in the speech of freedmen in Petronius’ 
Satiricon and the character of the much 
later instances suggests the same evalua- 
tion. 

In Petronius 57. 11, Hermeros boasts of 
being a self-made man; in ingenuum nasci 
is an accident and no credit to anyone. 
The manuscript reading, easily attribut- 
able to dittography, is however supported 
by a parallel, or perhaps bolder, 7n-phrase 
in the werewolf story (62. 10). Nicero tells 
how, frightened half to death by the scene 
at the tomb, he nonetheless went on his 
way to his mistress’ farmhouse: 
gladium tamen strinxi et . . . umbras cecidi do- 
nec ad uillam amicae meae peruenirem. In la- 
ruam intraui, paene animam ebulliui, sudor 
mihi per bifureum uolabat, oculi mortui... 


“when I went in I was as good as dead.”’ 
Biicheler felt that in laruam could not 
bear this required sense and emended to 
ut larua; Ernout rightly restored the man- 
uscript reading in both passages. 

The idiom appears not to occur again 
in written Latin until much later than 
Apuleius and even then the use of in as 
equivalent to uelut, implying mere identi- 
ty without traces of the earlier final no- 
tions of substitution or employment, is 
rare. In the material presented in the TLL 
article cited in note 12 below we find such 
examples as st uir nubit in feminam from 
the Theodosian code and Nero ipse pugna- 
uit in gladiatorem in a scholium on Juve- 














nal. The most interesting is Augustine De 
ciuitate Dei 20. 19: dicimus ‘‘sedet in 
amicum” id est ‘‘uelut amicus’’; this is 
most explicit as to the point at issue and, 
in its character as an appeal to contem- 
porary sermo cotidianus, suggests a reason 
for the scarcity of examples in the docu- 
ments and affords valuable testimony as 
to the real existence of the idiom.'* 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the Latin Bible and the language 
of the church have a characteristic related 
idiom which came in via the Septuagint 
and citations in the New Testament. 
There was introduced a use of in with the 
accusative replacing a simple predicate 
nominative or accusative, so that such ex- 
pressions as tn uxorem habere, ero uobis in 
patrem, fiert in aliquid became common in 
ecclesiastical and medieval Latin.!‘ The 
readiness with which it was adopted from 
too-literal translations of scripture’ also 
points to the pre-existence of a basis for it 
in Latin. In Greek the adoption of a He- 
brew idiom had been facilitated by the 
possibility of extending ‘‘turn into”’ to ‘‘be 
into,’’"® as well as by the existence of final 
és constructions analogous to Latin in 
dotem dare, in stipendium accipere, and the 
striking Vergilian in omen ... occurrere. 
Only the latter construction, parallel to 
the “‘predicative” dative of purpose, forms 
the background for its adoption in Latin. 
Petronius is our witness that the ultimate 
extension to concrete objects and the 
ultimate abstraction of the notion of 
being something else out of that of being 
good for something else (which were later 
turned to the use of simple predication by 
the foreign influence) were already current 
or at least a plausible solecism a century 
before Apuleius.!7 Augustine attests a 
comparable use which he still distinguishes 
from the foreign idiom esse in, habere in. 

Both before and long after Apuleius, 
this native in of identity is limited to non- 
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literary language. That it had not risen so- 
cially to even the level of the possibly 
somewhat racy sermo cotidianus of Apu- 
leius we may further conclude from the 
fact that it never creeps into the author’s 
language except in the carefully contrived 
settings which have been discussed.!* 
That the in of identity is logically de- 
rived from purpose constructions is a fact 
which may be of incidental value in under- 
standing this play upon it. Apuleius seems 
to have been fond of puns involving in. He 
finishes off Florida 3 ‘‘ita Marsyas in poe- 
nam cecinit et cecidit’’; here in addition 
to the nearly identical verb forms we have 
in poenam simultaneously representing 
the common in amorem cadere metaphor 
and the stereotyped sentence adverb of 
accidental, unexpected result, in exitium, 
in perniciem, etc. There is a similar pun on 
in exitium cadere in Met. 5. 27. 5 and an 
ambiguity inherent in the stereotype may 
be one reason for its relative frequency in 
Apuleius. The ambiguity is probably de- 
liberate, for example, in Met. 5. 30. 2 
where in Venus’ comic harangue at Cupid 
she scolds him for lack of respect for his 
mother and even for his stepfather Mars: 
“‘quidni? cui saepius in angorem mei paeli- 
catus puellas propinare consuesti.’’ Sup- 
plying Mars with girls was naturally to 
Venus’ distress and/or maliciously for it; 
this construction is a focus, so to speak, 
of one of the principal lines of contrast and 
parallelism involved in figurative uses of 
the preposition, that of result and pur- 
pose.!? Where the final branch arrives at 
the notion of identity and the consecutive 
serves to express transformation, the two 
approach another coincidence, of which 
Apuleius has made brilliant use in our in 
bouem ete. It is not, of course, to be sup- 
posed that Apuleius or any other speaker 
of Latin consciously regarded his language 
in this fashion. On the other hand he was 
a sophisticated rhetor and in a manner 
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unique among documents of Latin han- 
dled the language objectively, playing up- 
on it for virtuoso effects rather than as an 
instrument of expression, and this may 
justify some speculative inquiry into the 
facts and relations which made this witti- 
cism possible. 

Apuleius also had an inartistically con- 
spicuous mannerism involving in—the in 
modum bouis construction—and every 
reader will see that the foregoing analysis 
of in bouem mugire as a phrase suggesting 
one thing and saying another is oversim- 
plified and incomplete without taking 
some account of the suggestion or verbal 
echo of this third expression, which in- 
volves the same preposition and moreover 
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could be substituted without serious 
change of primary meaning in nearly ey- 
ery case. While the verbal suggestion un- 
doubtedly occurs and Apuleius may well 
have appreciated it,?° it is no more than 
an incidental and secondary added value. 
The significant fact about Apuleius’ in of 
identity is that he always uses it in care- 
fully chosen contexts where it makes a 
word play with the common usage of the 
same preposition, “‘turn into a bull.”’ For 
the purpose of the witticism he had to 
adopt an expression outside the broad 
range of his normal Latin usage, so far out- 
side that he used it only in circumstances 
which would, so to speak, justify it. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


NOTES 


1. Syntactica II, 304, n. 1. 

2. Maial (1948), 33-47. 

3. In citations of the Metamorphoses, I adopt the 
convenient subsection numbering of D. 8S. Robertson's 
edition in the Budé series (Paris, ‘‘Les belles lettres,”’ 
1940-45). The other works of Apuleius are cited by 
line of chapter, as in Oldfather, Canter, and Perry, 
Index Apuleianus (American Philological Association, 
1934). 

4. As for example in Vallette’s translation (Robert- 
son's Budé edition), ‘‘déji presque changé en béte.”’ 
So far as the consistency of the particular piece is con- 
cerned, partial metamorphosis is just as illogical as 
complete. The author has not lost sight of the original 
timesetting even here at the end of the long descrip- 
tion; cf. loturam Dianam opperiens. 

5. Cf. Apol. 12. 5: non...humanis...uerum 
... pecuinis et ferinis; Met. 11.1.2 (same collocation). 
With reference to metamorphosis, note Met. 4. 2. 2: 
mea non usquequaque ferina praecordia. Ferinus is a 
strong word, meaning ‘‘of a wild animal,’’ not simp- 
ly ‘‘like a wild animal.”’ 

6. G. Wiman, Teztkritiska Studier till Apuleius 
(Géteborg, 1927), pp. 31-33. 

7. Met. 10.32.3: gestire pupulis et nonnunquam sal- 
tare solis oculis; 7. 16. 2: tripudians graduque molli ges- 
tiens. Citing these, Wiman seems to have been the first 
to understand the verb correctly. His emendation is 
intended to produce the phrase of comparison neces- 
sary with it. The emendation is unnecessary; the in- 
phrase alone is sufficient. 

8. So interpreted, this passage is cited in the TLL, 
under both in (VII, 764. 45) and gestio (VI, 1962. 14). 
Nonetheless in both articles it is surrounded by cases 
in which the object of the preposition is more or less 
verbal and represents some action. Since auis cannot 
represent any action reasonable in this context, gestie- 


bam cannot be taken in the final sense of ‘‘desire’’ or 
‘“‘intend.’’ The same objection applies to the suggestion 
of H. Armini, Eranos, X XVI (1928), 291 f., that the 


literal sense of the verb be somehow conflated with the ' 


final, which, thus attenuated, is the less sufficient to 
make in auem mean ut auis fierem. 

It seems to me that this favorite verb of Apuleius 
means rather ‘‘intend’’ or ‘‘attempt’’ than “‘itch,” 
‘“‘burn,’’ ‘‘strongly desire’ in all places where the au- 
thor is clearly using it to indicate purpose, with the 
possible exception of Met. 2. 6. 2 and 3. 14.1 (and 
even in these cases it is followed by recital of relatively 
cold-blooded and sober actions directed toward the 
ends in view). I am not sure whether this is a weaken- 
ing of the very effective idiomatic metaphor “‘itch,” 
“barely restrain myself from,’ or rather a metaphor 
in the positive direction, i.e., ‘‘“make a move toward,” 
“take steps to.’’ The matter requires more intensive 
investigation in earlier literature. It makes no differ- 
ence here since the basic notion, purpose, is the same. 


9. For a summary of these proposals, cf. Wiman, 
op. cit., p. 32. 

10. A parallel in support of so forced an interpreta- 
tion as making even these durative denominative 
words pass as statements of transformation would 
better be sought in a deplorable sample of contempo- 
rary Greek rhetoric. Philostr. Vit. soph. 2. 12.2 (II, 96. 
19 [Kayser]), quotes Julius Pollux as having written: 
5 IIpwreds d Papios, 7d Oadpa 7d ‘Opnprxdv, woddal ev airod 
kal modverdeis ai poppal: cal yap és tdwp alperar cai és rip 
amrerac xal és éovra Ovpodrat, ai és adv dpya cai és dpaxovta 


xwpet xal és wapdadty wnda xac dévdpov fy yévnrat, xoua. These 
verbs, chosen primarily as descriptive, are almost as 
little subject to such double interpretation as mugire. 
With intolerable strain they are made inceptive—as 
Ovpotra: (I take it that és dév5pov xoua is rephrased only be- 
cause Pollux had already filled out his tricolon of ho- 
moeoteleutic contract present tense forms, not because 
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it presented any linguistic difficulty)—or if they are 
verbs of motion thereis a pun between motions more or 
less typical of the various disguises and the figurative 
use of any verb of motion to indicate change of state. 
The moment for the strain is the fact that everybody 
knows what is expected of Proteus; it is only the intro- 
ductory statement that gives usa clue as to what is in- 
tended. Apuleius’ method is different; instead of saying 
the obvious in some bizarre and farfetched manner, he 
invites us to expect the obvious—and so conveys that 
extra association—and then says something quite dif- 
ferent. 


11. Particularly this side of compressed ‘‘into’’ con- 
structions—i.e., where the missing step is really a di- 
lution of the statement, ‘‘pro in similitudinem alicuius 
rei''—is recognized by grammarians as a poetic usage. 
Cf. TLL, VII, 671. 37 ff., Draeger, I, 655. The verb or 
participle of course is always perfective and conse- 
quently the construction has no relation to in bouem 
mugire. 


12. Cf. Leumann-Hofmann, p. 537 f.; TLL, VII, 
767. 83-768. 


13. II, 472. 13, Hoffmann (CSEL). In the absence 
of context, it is not quite clear how this sedet in amicum 
would be used. The verb is that of the sentence Augus- 
tine is interpreting. With dicimus he appeals to every- 
day speech; while in many other passages of scriptural 
commentary, such as Loc. hept. 7. 45 (III?, 626. 25 
{(CSEL, Vol. XXVIII]), his explanation of the He- 
braistic predicative ero uobis in patrem construction to 
be discussed below (‘‘sic enim solet loqui Scriptura’’) 
suggests that for him the foreign idiom is quite dis- 
tinct. Consequently it appears that in sedet in amicum 
we have a combination of a more or less common in 
amicum, ‘‘in the capacity of a friend,’’ with the verb 
of the sentence under consideration, making a phrase 
which is itself not very plausible. 


14. This discussion of the later history of in identi- 
tatis is based primarily on the evidence presented in 
the TLL article referred to in n. 12 above, where the 
native basis and the time and vehicle of the introduc- 
tion of the Hebraism are clearly demonstrated. It ap- 
pears that in Greek, also, this predicative usage is in 
the main limited to biblical and later language, at 
least in its extreme form, which is therefore rightly 
called a Hebraism. Cf. Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik 
des NT Griechisch (7 aufl.; Géttingen, 1943) §145 and 
157, p. 70. It may be that bold extensions of final eis 
beyond the special jargon of contracts and receipts to 
serving as a general substitute for the predicate ac- 
Cusative were current as vulgarisms in the earlier 
Koine; no good examples are known to me. Cf. the 
list assembled by Mayser, Grammatik der gr. Papyri, 
III. 2 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), 362 (éx# means “‘I have 
received’’). At any rate nothing comparable was al- 
lowed in the Atticistic Greek presumably spoken and 
possibly translated by Apuleius; cf. Schmid, Atticis- 
mus, IV, 627 (the one slip recorded, by Aristides 41. 
765. 293 (LSJ, I, 514. 17], possibly from legalistic jar- 
gon rather than a vulgarism?). 

This biblical idiom seems to have been passed by 
translation into many languages; cf. Wackernagel, 
Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, II, 219; Cuendet, ‘‘Remar- 
ques sur la syntaxe du prédicat,’’ Mélanges Vendryes 
(Paris, 1925), pp. 129-34. In English, ‘“‘have to wife’’ 
is attested from Bede on; NED, X. 1, p. 85 b. 


15. Note especially several cases of the construc- 
tion in translation of Greek passages in which not 
els but other predicative constructions were used, 
ll. 48-52 of the TLL article cited above, n. 12. 


16. Cf. Wackernagel, loc. cit., Blass-Debrunner, op. 
cit., §145. 


17. Of Marmorale’s unfortunate attempt to use 
verbal parallels between Apuleius and Petronius as evi- 
dence of a posterior date for the latter (La questione 
petroniana (Bari, 1948], pp. 247-52) little need be said. 
However two observations may be permitted. First, 
this particular parallel, if anyone should wish to con- 
sider it evidence that one author knew and used the 
other, would point to the priority of Petronius, who 
exhibits the construction in its crude form, to Apuleius, 
who polishes it and places it in a setting designed es- 
pecially for it. As an idiom of the nonliterary language 
picked up independently by each of the two writers 
and used in his own way, it is no clue to dates but does 
afford one more demonstration, if any be needed, of 
the disparity and incomparability of the two styles. 
Whatever may be the final decision as to his individual 
characterization and internal differentiation into more 
than one level of colloquialism, Petronius’ style as a 
whole is a kind of reporting, with intent to character- 
ize a particular level of contemporary society by typi- 
cal language as well as by typical ideas and behavior. 
If the language also pleases us by its freshness and 
pungency, that is to the credit of popular language in 
general and to Petronius’ taste in selection. Apuleius’ 
style characterizes neither his characters nor his story 
but only Apuleius the rhetor, who will amaze and de- 
light his hearers talking about anything or about 
nothing. 

18. At Met. 4. 5. 2, where a balking ass is described 
as iacens in <modum> mortui, a false reading in mor- 
tuum might be turned up and even defended, as a 
fourth example of the construction and one which 
belied this generalization. Its validity would depend 
on its hypothetical transmission from the archetype 
through a now-erased marginal note in MS F (ef. Gi- 
arratano’s edition (Torino, 1929], page xx), which 
could as well have been mortuum as modum. After 
examining the MS and comparing this place closely 
with most of the places where the true tradition does 
appear to have passed through marginal notes (ef. 
Helm’s preface [in Vol. II, 2, Florida], xxxiv—xxxvi), I 
am sure that there was never one of these valuable 
marginalia by the first hand here, nor any writing at all 
with reference to the wordsin question. In <modum> 
mortui is an early but easy and correct emendation. 


19. Whether this parallelism reflects the cleavage 
to be seen even in the spatial relations denoted by the 
preposition (the two quite distinct meanings made 
clear by our English use of two words ‘‘into’’ and 
‘‘towards’’), whether there is any significance in the 
fact that the parallelism bears interesting analogies to 
the traces in Latin of the lost category of verbal as- 
pect, and other interesting questions which occur, are 
all purely speculative. But the logically deduced de- 
velopment of various nonspatial uses—especially pur- 
pose constructions—proceeding step by step away 
from the simplest metaphors has some basis in histori- 
cal-chronological fact, as presented in 7LL. This par- 
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ticular consecutive in exitium is not derived from 
“into’’ but is a special development of purpose con- 
structions (the in honorem type)—purpose gone wrong, 
a result directly contrary to the intention—an ex- 
pression characteristic of the elegiac poets; cf. TLL, 
VII, 767. 4—49. 

20. He may even have thought the two were geneti- 
cally related, that an in laruam he heard in vulgar 
speech was a kind of ‘dropping the modum,”’ an il- 
literate form of his favorite phrase. For it is true that 
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he sometimes uses forms of the stereotype in situations 
of identity and metamorphosis, as e.g., Met. 3. 29. 8 
in asini faciem faena rodebam. But the reason for the 
choice of in bouem, in ceruum, and in auem is Clearly 
not to be sought in any contrast, real or implied, with 
in modum bouis, etc. If Apuleius thought of it as an 
alternative form of in modum bouis, then the com- 
parative frequencies of the two expressions are all the 
more conspicuous and significant. For the one case of 
textual confusion between them, see n. 18 above. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


COLORS OF THE HEMISPHERES IN PLATO’S MYTH 
OF ER (REPUBLIC 616E) 


The intrusion of a detailed description of 
the colors of each of the rims of hemispheres of 
the world-machine in the Myth of Er (Republic 
10. 612 E-617 A) has remained one of the least 
satisfactorily explained passages in the Repub- 
lic. Unlike the notorious nuptial number, of 
which each generation of scholars produces a 
new interpretation, the function of this list of 
colors has never been given any plausible ex- 
planation. A. E. Taylor wrote that while he 
was sure the list represented some empirical 
counterpart, and had some principle of order, 
he could not even imagine what that counter- 
part and principle might be.’ Taylor’s erudi- 
tion in classical and modern Platonic scholar- 
ship makes this statement of his lend credence 
to the claim that no plausible function has ever 
been suggested. 

The closest approach to such an interpreta- 
tion was the discovery, late in the nineteenth 
century, that a principle of balance has been 
observed between the order of the hemispheres 
and the order in which Plato mentions the 
color of their rims, so that symmetrical pairs 
add up to a total ordinal value of nine.? But 
what conceivable meaning one is to give this 
meticulous “balancing” of color is left an open 
question, at least as difficult to resolve as the 
original problem.* 

And yet there is an interpretation which 
seems to explain both the presence and the or- 
der of this list of colors, and to render the pas- 
sage functional in context. The key to this in- 
terpretation lies in the conviction which grows 
with study of Plato’s mathematical imagery, 
that he is too precise a craftsman ever to have 
intruded a clumsy metaphor treating balance 
as a property of color.‘ Balance is, as Timaeus 
52 D-E makes clear, a property of weight, not 
of volume or of color. The purpose of the pres- 
ent note is to present an original interpretation 


of the principle of order operative in the listing 
of colors which (a) establishes an empirical ref- 
erence, (b) avoids attributing clumsiness of 
metaphor construction to Plato, and (c) gives 
the list a function which helps justify its sud- 
den, emphatic intrusion in the myth. 

First, we should note that these colors are 
presented in Republic 616 A ff. as properties of 
parts of a model of the world-machine, dis- 
played by the goddess Necessity. This goddess 
seems to be a personification of the concept of 
“necessity” in Timaeus 68 E ff., where the 
“necessary” account of cosmology is an analy- 
sis of the world under the aspect of mechanism, 
rather than under the aspect of organism. In 
the natural order, organic functioning as a 
whole is constructed and mediated by me- 
chanical interaction between separate parts. It 
is completely in keeping with this identification 
of the goddess with the concept she personifies, 
as well as with the archaic tone proper to re- 
ligious myth, that the cosmic model the souls 
are shown by her be an archaic Jonian or 
Tonian-Pythagorean device,® stressing celestial 
mechanics (rather than illustrating the stress 
on pure mathematics of astronomical motion 
typical of the research in the Academy, and 
more appropriate to a description of the world 
qua organism).® 

Now in the necessary account of the 
Timaeus (e.g., at 52 D-53 C, 57 E-58 C), the 
key concept to the behavior of the machine as 
a whole is that of equilibrium, a property de- 
termined by the relative shapes and volumes 
of parts (Timaeus 58 D ff.), which we observe 
empirically (on a macroscopic scale) as differ- 
ences in hardness and weight. The discovery of 
a metaphor of balance in the colors and vol- 
umes of Plato’s lists strongly suggests that 
their author intended to underscore the pres- 
ence in his model of some sort of equilibrium, 
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proper to the presence of perfection in a 
world-machine.” 

If, however, this is true, it is not enough for 
both the volumes and colors of the hemispheres 
to be balanced; it is a balance of masses 
(= volume &X density) that must be the point 
intended.* Whether this is in fact the principle 
of construction underlying the lists of sizes and 
colors can be investigated from two directions. 
The first is the consideration of the relation of 
color and density (“‘hardness’’) in the chemis- 
try of the Timaeus, as compared to the ob- 
served colors in the present list. As we shall 
find, this comparison, while it does not contra- 
dict the hypothesis that apparent color is asso- 
ciated with relative density, is not extensive 
enough to definitely confirm it. If the list of 
sizes represents volume, that of colors in some 
way represents density, and a balance of 
masses underlies the construction of the two 
lists, a second tactic of confirmation is to con- 
struct and examine the new ordinal list which 
results if we add or multiply together the rela- 
tive sizes and colors of each hemisphere.® The 
result, given in the notes below, seems con- 
clusive confirmation. The final list not only 
shows a balancing of symmetrically paired 
terms which add up to nine, but shows the 
property in as clear and evident a form as does 
either of the two sets from which it is con- 
structed. The probability that such a result 
would come about accidentally, if the two lists 
so combined had not been planned with just 
this result in view, can easily be calculated, 
and is so slight that this explanation of the bal- 
ancing of the list of sizes X colors may be dis- 
missed as a practical impossibility.!° 

Plato himself invites the reader to make this 
association of color and physical composition 
by his initial remark about the composition of 
the hemispheres that “the others [i.e., those 
other than the outermost circle] had varying 
amounts of adamant in their composition’’ 
(Republic 616 C. 6-8). He then presents a list- 
ing of colors ordered, as we can demonstrate 
from the Timaeus color theory, in terms of the 
intensity (not the hue) of their colors. The color 
spectrum of the Timaeus theory (Timaeus 
67 C. 5-67 E. 9) takes as primary colors black 
and white, then (Timaeus 68 A) differentiates 
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(still as primary) brilliant, white, and red 
(Timaeus 68 B. 1-5), all acting mechanically on 
the visual stream like white light, but shading 
in intensity from a maximum to a minimum. 
The colors of the hemispheres (except the out- 
ermost, which has special properties) are listed 
(in Republic 616 E. 8-617 A. 4) beginning with 
brilliant, then yellow (according to Timaeus 
68 B. 5-6 a composite color intermediate in in- 
tensity between its constituents, brilliant and 
white), a pure white, red, and a “secondary 
whiteness’’ (which would be a composite color 
resulting from the mixture of white and black, 
a gray lower in intensity than red)." 

If “the presence of more and less adamant” 
is revealed by a greater or less intensity of col- 
or, the principle of order can be functionally 
explained. 

So far as it goes, the chemical theory of the 
Timaeus does not contradict this association. 
Adamant and gold, the invariant constituents 
of the outermost hemisphere of the same, are 
(according to Timaeus 59 B. 1) the most dense 
of materials; bronze, having a yellow color, is 
less dense than gold (Timaeus 59 B. 6-C. 2); 
brilliance and reflecting power are the proper- 
ties of ‘transparent stone’”’ which, having the 
most homogeneous elements of all earth com- 
pounds, is also most dense (Timaeus 60 B. 7- 
D. 2), though the relative densities of such 
stone and bronze are not given. The other col- 
ors do not appear as identifying properties of 
basic types of compound, except for the men- 
tion of white color as associated with various 
saps and juices (Timaeus 60 B. 1-6). 

It is not hard to see why Plato presents his 
final diagram of balance as derived from two 
separate lists, rather than simply. Of the two 
properties relevant to a mechanical equilibrium 
of the world-machine, the relative volumes of 
zones admits of no empirical confirmation.” 
Through the posited association of density and 
intensity of apparent color, on the other hand, 
a postulated principle of order in the distribu- 
tion of celestial masses can be partially tested 
and confirmed empirically. The empirical fact, 
that an order is operative in the relation of 
colors and distances of the planets, is in turn 
justification for constructing a list of volumes, 
on the postulate that these, also, are distrib- 
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uted according to some order; presumably an 
order showing the principle of mechanical 
equilibrium in operation. 

The justice of the world, which the souls are 
to learn from their inter-incarnation educa- 
tion, is thus at least in part evident to every 
man who will take the trouble to inspect the 
appearance of the heavens. The very colors of 
the planets constitute an empirical argument 
for the justice of the world order. 

The principal objection that seems likely to 
be made to this interpretation is that it puts an 
undue burden of interpretation on the reader. 
Although it is extraordinarily unlikely that the 
balance of the composite list is merely a result 
of chance, it may be objected that this im- 
probability is balanced by an equal unlikeli- 
hood that Plato would expect such elaborate 
mind reading from his intended audience. In 
reply, I can only suggest (1) that this intended 
audience would naturally be expected to look 
for mechanical properties in an Jonian astro- 
nomical model, and might quite reasonably 
also be expected to take the remark about rela- 
tive proportions of adamant as a hint as to 
where these properties are to be sought. Fur- 
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ther, (2) the myth is equally valid and effective 
for the reader if he does not try to interpret 
these lists of properties at all, but simply reads 
them as detailed evidence that some rationale 
is at work in the cosmic order, which its 
mechanics makes apparent. As a teller of myth, 
Plato here need only suggest aesthetically (and 
detailed listings are such a device of aesthetic 
suggestion) that there is evidence of a principle 
at work in the mechanical details of the cosmic 
order. However, as a conscientious inventor of 
mythology, who believes that the central 
points stressed in the myth are true, Plato 
could not honestly have gained his aesthetic ef- 
fect by inventing a set of descriptive state- 
ments about the observable mechanical prop- 
erties of the world to which the real facts did 
not correspond. His aesthetic device of listings 
therefore embodies in it, for the reader not will- 
ing to take the myth on the level of belief, but 
insistent on testing it by intellectual inquiry, a 
basis of empirical fact to which the aesthetic 
properties can actually be shown to corre- 
spond. 

Rosert 8. BRUMBAUGH 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


1. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, 
n. 2, pp. 161-62: ‘The MSS. text of this list of colors 
should therefore be accepted as the only authenticated 
one. I confess I am entirely at a loss to understand 
what the order it gives is meant to represent. It is hard 
to acquiesce in Adam's view that it is a mere arith- 
metical jeu d’esprit; it ought to stand for something 
which can be detected in the ‘appearances,’ but for 
what? ....”" 

2. James Adam, The Republic of Plato, I1, 470—79; 
Adam's conclusions are based on J. Cook Wilson’s ar- 
ticle, ‘Plato, Republic, 616 E,"’ Class. Rev., XVI 
(1902), 292-93, and reverse his own earlier defense of 
Proclus’ alternative text, expressed in his note ‘‘On 
Plato, Republic 616 E,"’ Class Rev., XV (1901), 
391-93. If the order in which breadths of rim 
and colors are listed is set down for each hemisphere, 
the following figures result: 


Number of Sphondulos: 12345678 

Order of width ofrim: 18736254 

-e SS ~ 

Order of whorls: 12345678 
Order in which their 

colors are described: 14675823 

SS 


In each case, symmetrical pairs of these ordinal num- 
bers ‘‘balance’’ by adding to the common sum of nine. 
The balanced arrangement is carried a step further: 


“it would be best not merely to arrange two correlative 
pairs, as 7 and 2, 8 and 1, symmetrically with regard 
to the centre, but to make the order in magnitude of 
one pair the reverse of that of the other’’ (J. Cook 
Wilson, loc. cit.). (Thus in the list of colors, the sums of 
the first and last 4 terms are both 18; in that of sizes, 
these sums are 19 and 17.) An alternative demonstra- 
tion of this balance operative in the order of the color 
list is the following: 


Order of mention in list: 1234567 
Hemisphere mentioned: 1 7 8 2 4 


RA25 


ao 


~< 


This is simply a different form of Cook Wilson’s dia- 
gram, transposing rows; this form will be used in the 
discussion that follows, since it permits certain sig- 
nificant relationships of the two listings to be more 
clearly indicated than the original representation. It 
also is preferable because it presents both lists in the 
same matrix form of: 

ROW 1: ORDINAL PRINCIPLE 1 2 3..... 

ROW 2: COSMIC LOCATION 
For any comparison of the listings, it is of course es- 
sential that they be constructed in the same form. 

3. As Taylor remarks in the note quoted above, 
Adam has no definite function to suggest for this phe- 
nomenon of balancing. 

4. For specific instances of Plato’s meticulousness 
in use and detailed interpretability of mathematical 
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metaphor, cf. R. 8S. Brumbaugh, ‘‘Note on the Num- 
bers in Plato’s Critias,’’ CP, XLIII (1948), 40—42, and 
“Note on Plato Republic ix.587D,’’ CP, XLIV (1949), 
197-99. 

5. See Adam, Republic, notes ad loc.; John Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed.), pp. 188, 190-91, 
304, n. 1. 

6. Sir Thomas Heath in his History of Greek Mathe- 
matics (I, 335) summarizes his conclusion, developed 
in his studies of Greek astronomy, that Aristotle re- 
introduced the Ionian notion of astronomy as celestial 
mechanics in his notion of “counteracting spheres.”’ 
The mathematical description of the world qua organ- 
ism is given by Plato in the proportions used in the 
construction of the world-soul, Timaeus 35 A-36 E. 

7. If, for example, we analogize the virtue of a ma- 
chine to that of a community or an individual, its ex- 
cellence will be shown by (1) the preservation of its 
own appropriate shape and location by each part, and 
(2) the mutual adaptation of parts to each other, 
which will be evident in the equilibrium of parts in the 
mechanical structure of the machine, even if we are 
not able to understand the organization as a whole 
by insight into its intended purpose. 

8. The term ‘‘mass”’ is not used in its technical 
modern sense, but as representing the concept that 
heavier bodies are harder to lift or move, or once put 
in motion, to stop, a concept which Plato uses, for ex- 
ample, in Republic 4 to describe the inevitability of 
the growth of a state, once it has started gaining such 
‘‘momentum.” 

9. Multiplying the two orders shown to balance in 
note 3, above, and using the alternative representation 
of color-balance (which is homogeneous with the repre- 
sentation of volume-balance) presented in that note 
gives: 





Assigning ordinal numbers to these products, to con- 
struct a list of relative momentum (observing, as is 
done in the color list, the convention that two equal 


NONNUS DIONYSIACA 


In his studies of the Byzantine epic Digenis 
Akritas Henri Grégoire has shown that it 
was inspired in part by the heroic features 
of the history of Basil the Macedonian (d. 
886) as propagated by his grandson Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenetus (d. 959). Grégoire quotes 
in particular the following passage from Gen- 
esius’ Baovdetat,! a history of the ninth century 
dedicated to Constantine and espousing his 
views of Basil’s reign. 

& 6¢ rats kara xuvnyeciav kai opaipicporv axodopiav 
Te kai mpds G\wara yevrvardrnor wavu mepidétos Hv 6 
avat Bacideos, Sore kara xuvnyeoiay ey Kaburepte- 


products are numbered with the greater to the left) 
we have: 


Width xXcolor 1 56 56 6 30 6 20 x4 
Ordinalno. 1 8 73 62 4 


in which list, as stated in the text, symmetrical pairs 
of terms observe the metaphor of balance by adding 
to nine. This might have been discovered by Adam or 
Cook Wilson, if they had realized that their ways of 
constructing the lists of size and color were disparate, 
and had reconstructed the color diagram in its proper 
form. 

10. If, for example, the probability that two pairs of 
digits picked from a list of digits from 1 to 8 will add 
to the same total is 1/103, the probability that two in- 
dependently constructed lists will have this property 
simply by chance is 1/108. The probability that a sum 
of two such lists will by chance also have this property 
is 1/10 or 1 in 1,000,000,000. This is not a very con- 
genial statistic for anyone tempted to argue that my 
discovery of the balancing of the combined lists, given 
above, is merely a matter of chance, not the recovery 
of deliberate design. 

11. Timaeus 68 C. 2-4. In connection with this en- 
tire passage on color perception, and with the device 
of arranging colors by intensity in the Myth of Er, the 
descriptions of color mixture and emphasis on in- 
tensity correspond closely to the firsthand color-ex- 
perience of a man at least partially red-green color 
blind. (This is especially true of the description of 
bright green as the result of mixing gray and yellow in 
the Timaeus passage just cited.) This suggests that 
many of the peculiarities of the color description may 
not reflect general Greek practice, but reflect idiosyn- 
crasies of the color vision of the author; and that, in 
turn, may help to explain why Plato feels this whole 
field is controversial, and difficult to secure agreement 
about. 

12. Unless, as Taylor suggests in the note cited in 
n. 2, above, the ‘“‘older version’’ of the text given by 
Proclus (discussed by Adam in the references cited in 
n. 3, above) was an attempt to judge this property 
from apparent luminosity, a very unscientific under- 
taking. 


IN GENESIUS REGNA 


petv Tov Kevratpwv, xara 5¢ oparpiopov ’AXxuvdov Tod 
Bacihéws brepBadrew Tos oharpiords (Od.8.372), 
kata mwadnv ’Apiotaiov (Nonn.13.253) xai Alaxod 
(Nonn.13.201) 4AKiumrepos kai abrod ‘Hpaxdéous 
épaptdros, drepavaBeBnxéevac 5é Tots mndnuacw 
"Axuddrews = (1.21.269,802), xara re 7d pépew 
&xOn padiws xepoi worArAG drevnvoxévar Tod “Exropos, 
as kal éx’ abr@ xai dixa rod ayxvAopHrou Atos & TH 
G&poe 7d &xOos Kovpifovros, Td mountikdv Eros mpoTap- 


pooOnoerar (I1.12.447), 
7d 5 ob Ke 50’ dvépe Shpov apiorw 
pnidiws éx’ G&patay dm’ ovdeos dxXiocear, 


rt = ’ a 
oto. viv Bporoi eio’* 6 5€ piv pea wade Kai olos 


é&y 68 7G Stoxebew ‘AXiundov (Nonn.14.60) Kai ’Odve- 
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aéws (Od.8.186) iiéprepos, ’EpexOéws 5¢ (Nonn.13.- 
171) kai KéXunros (Nonn.14.39) xa’ immaciay rexvn- 
uovéorepos, Evpuuédovrés re kai “AXkyovos (Nonn. 
14.22) xara muypaxiav oreppdrepos, mepi Te Spdpov 
*"Apotopédovros Ackxraiou re (?) kai IIpeacov (Nonn. 
13.521) axirepos, kai & 7 rotatecOar ‘Tyevaiov 
(Nonn.13.84) kat ’Acrepiov (Nonn.13.223) rod\dG 
ebatoxwTepos. &E dv ddNiytoTa Sraypavopmac. 


Aside from commonplace references to 
Heracles and the Centaurs and definite refer- 
ences to the Iliad and Odyssey, we have in this 
passage a strange list of a dozen dissociated 
personages, heroic and divine, more known and 
less known, to whom are attributed virtues 
quite out of character with their roles as known 
in myth and legend. The author evidently 
wrote freely. Nevertheless the list of names 
does not look like a composition of his own, 
and in fact it is not. All but two of the names are 
found, without their respective virtues, in the 
catalogue of Dionysus’ forces in Nonnus’ Dio- 
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nysiaca 13-14 (as indicated above), and two of 
these names (Halimedes and Priasus) do not 
occur elsewhere in Greek literary sources. The 
two missing (Aristomedon and Dictaeus) may 
have occurred together, like Eurymedon and 
Alemon (or Alcon), in a single verse, which has 
fallen out of our text of Nonnus. 

Nonnus’ Dionysiaca was composed in the 
fifth century and had great influence on poets 
of the next century or two because of its inno- 
vations in language and verse.? But after the 
Dark Age little trace of it is found, and it has 
survived in a single archetype, the precious 
codex Laurentianus 32. 16, dated a.p. 1280 and 
possessed by Planudes and later by Filelfo. To 
the meager testimonia from the twelfth century 
in Eustathius and the Etymologicum magnum 
may now be added one from the tenth century 
in Genesius. 

AUBREY DILLER 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


1. Byzantion, VI (1931), 493-94; Genesius pp. 126— 
27, ed. Bonn. 


2. See Keydellin RE, XX XIII (1936), 904—20, s.v. 
“‘Nonnos” (15). Add also Anth. pal. 10. 120 from 
Nonnus 42. 209 f. 
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The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome. 
By ANDREW ALFOLDI, translated by Har- 
otp Marrincry. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii+140. $4.50. 

Constantin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert. 
By JosEPH Voet. Munich: Miinchener Ver- 
lag, 1949. Pp. 303+-16 pls. DM 14.50. 

The conversion of Constantine and his re- 
ligious policy will continue to be discussed as 
long as educated men are interested in history 
and human nature. In fact, it is fairly safe to 
predict that at any given time there will be at 
least half a dozen first class scholars active who 
have written special studies on these problems. 
It seems equally safe to predict that they will 
never reach complete agreement. In addition 
to the handicap of that subjective element in 
our personalities which causes equally able and 
honest scholars to draw different conclusions 
from the same evidence, and the difficulty of 
getting at the heart of hearts of someone who 
lived over a millennium and a half ago, there 
is the special difficulty of Constantine’s promi- 
nence in the history of Christianity. “Through 
his own personal decision he performed on be- 
half of the entire ancient world the dismissal 
of the old gods and the turning to the one God 
of the Christian faith,”’ as Vogt (p. 251) puts it. 
How can a man starting with such a handicap 
be judged objectively? There will always be 
those who will regard him as ‘‘the greatest 
time-server in history,’”’ while others will con- 
sider him sincerely religious. Yet some progress 
will be made through such investigations as 
those which attempt to establish the genuine- 
ness of documents quoted in the ancient ac- 
counts and those which, by the aid of archeolo- 
gy and numismatics, try to determine how 
early Constantine adopted Christian symbols. 
However, if a reader becomes convinced by the 
two books under review that great progress has 
been made in these respects in recent years, let 


him turn to Piganiol’s report on “L’état actuel 
de la question constantinienne 1930/49” in 
Historia, I (1950), 82-96. Personally, though I 
consider Piganiol one of the very ablest inter- 
preters of Roman history of our times, I am in- 
clined to place greater confidence in the work of 
Alféldi and Vogt than he does. 

This then is nothing but a brief notice con- 
cerning two important contributions to a per- 
ennial controversy, and it is being written by 
one who replaces a much better qualified re- 
viewer, the late Robert P. Blake, who knew 
Constantine as few have done. I myself bought 
and approached the books with no thought of 
writing a review, merely as a teacher of Roman 
history and a student with a general interest in 
the subject. The result was the impression that 
Alféldi’s book is one of those rare products of 
scholarship which, while focused on a specific 
point, spread light far beyond it. The inter- 
pretation is largely that Constantine was sin- 
cerely religious but in the spirit of the old ex- 
pression, votum solvit libens merito. Thus Alféldi 
finds much in Seeck’s interpretation with 
which to agree. In general, his account brings 
out strongly the superstition and superstitious 
religiosity of the time, which it is so hard for us 
to grasp and accept as an actuality not only 
for the uneducated but also for the educated 
and intelligent. Vogt’s book, on the other hand, 
struck me as eminently sound, with an inter- 
pretation largely in agreement with that of Al- 
foldi, but a book with which the scholar who 
knows the period need not spend much time. 
The first part of it is devoted to the crisis of the 
third century; the second part, to the work of 
Diocletian; the third part (pp. 137-262), to 
Constantine; and the short fourth part, to the 
importance of the period from the point of view 
of world history. It is an excellent introduction 
for a layman with little knowledge of the peri- 
od, thought it suffers from having been written 
without access to some of the newer works pub- 
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lished in other countries, such as Tauben- 
schlag, Law of Greco-Roman Egypt (p. 277); 
Seston, Dioclétien et la tétrarchie (p. 283); 
Déléage, La capitation (p. 284). However, com- 
munications are being rapidly restored, and it 
may be a good omen for the future of Constan- 
tinian studies that Alféldi, Piganiol, and Vogt 
all are members of the board of editors of 
Historia. 

J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


The Ancient World, Vol. I: Empires and City- 
States of the Ancient Orient and Greece before 
334 B.C.; Vol. I1: The World Empires: Alex- 
ander and the Romans after 334 B.C. By 
JosEPpH Warp Swain. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. xx+578+16 maps+32 
pls.; xiv-+658+ 13 maps+29 pls. $4.00 each. 
The Greek and Roman portions of this book 

cover 930 pages. They deal briefly with cam- 

paigns and constitutions; the author’s main in- 
terest lies in economic and cultural history and 
in religion, and his chapters on the Zeitgeist of 
each period are the most important. He has no 
obsessive ideologies, but he emphasizes the an- 
cient world’s need for political unity, as the 
best safeguard against unending war, and on 
this ground regards the early Roman Empire as 
on the whole the happiest age of ancient times. 

Swain’s work is a product of wide learning, 
of independent reflection, and of a keen sense 
of values. He often takes his own line of argu- 
ment, and many of his judgments are shrewd 
and well-balanced. His style is clear and vigor- 
ous. Against these great merits we need not 
stress occasional errors of detail. A more serious 
defect is a tendency to base wide and confident 
inferences on insufficient evidence. Not a few 
of Swain’s conclusions can therefore be ac- 
cepted only under reserve. But his book is well 
calculated to evoke an intelligent interest in 
his readers, and so to lure them on to further 
critical study. 

Swain writes discerningly on early Greek 
colonization and the consequent agrarian cri- 
ses. While giving the tyrants due credit for 
their enterprise, he overlooks their notorious 
hybris and lawlessness. A reference to the 
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proxeniai and arbitrations which made the 
first inroad upon intercity anarchy, and to 
Sparta’s Peloponnesian League as an instru- 
ment of peace, would have been welcome here. 

The author discusses rather fully the rival- 
ries of the Attic governing families down to ca. 
450 B.c., but deals somewhat curtly with the 
Athenian democracy, especially in regard to 
its good points—its concern for personal liber- 
ty, and its executive efficiency, as exemplified 
by its naval organization and its system of ac- 
counting. Similarly he does not weigh the pax 
Aegeensis against the undoubted abuses of 
Athenian imperialism. He treats the Pelopon- 
nesian War with due brevity and rightly re- 
fuses to see in it the central catastrophe of 
Greek History. 

The lamentations intoned by Isocrates, De- 
mosthenes, and Plato on their decadent age are 
here amplified with all stops out. True, Swain 
assumes a fourth-century growth of interna- 
tional commerce (whereas Rostovtzeff records 
a decline). Yet Greece now becomes a hell-on- 
earth. There was economic collapse, a general 
repudiation of debts, debasement of coinage, 
and looting of temples; and Athens alone of 
major towns escaped political revolution. No- 
where else does Swain outrun his evidence 
more persistently. 

In the author’s view the sober imperialism 
of Philip of Macedon marked the summit of 
Greek statecraft. Per contra, the ephemeral 
union of the oikowmene under Alexander, 
though important in its effect on public opin- 
ion, was the fortuitous achievement of a mere 
battle winner. 

On the Hellenistic age Swain’s utterance is 
in contrasting keys. He recognizes it as a 
highly active and creative period; he com- 
mends federalism in homeland Greece, mu- 
nicipal autonomy in the Seleucid realm, and 
the flexible economy of the early Ptolemies. 
But he represents the Greeks as mere exploiters 
of the Oriental peoples, to whom he ascribes 
(mainly on the evidence of some apocalyptic 
pamphlets like the “‘Potter’s Oracle’’) a gen- 
eral and mounting hatred and contempt of 
their oppressors. This hardly does justice to 
the lasting influence of Greek culture in the 
Near East. 
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In the chapters on the Roman Republic lit- 
tle is said about imperium and provocatio, about 
the tribune’s veto and the concurrent Popular 
Assemblies. Following Miinzer, Swain finds the 
key of Republican history in the rivalries of 
aristocratic cliques manipulating the brute 
votes of their clients. This theory may easily 
be pressed too far;but the author’s study of the 
Republican nobility will repay attention. In 
Rome’s foreign wars down to ca. 200 B.c. 
Swain finds evidence of muddled improvisation 
rather than of calculated aggression; the cam- 
paigns of the second and first centuries he as- 
cribes somewhat indiscriminately to domestic 
intrigues or to mere rapacity. 

Of Rome’s outstanding personages Swain 
writes judiciously on Gaius Gracchus and 
Cicero, but he dismisses Caesar as an architect 
of chaos. Conversely, he describes Augustus’ 
settlement at some length and extols both the 
man and his work. On Augustus’ successors he 
usually adopts established judgments. We may 
doubt whether Nero and Commodus deserve 
psychoanalytic tears, or whether Claudius 
“did an immense amount of good,” and surely 
it was Severus Alexander, not Caracalla, that 
was his mother’s puppet. But we may com- 
mend Swain’s sympathy for Tiberius, his re- 
fusal to make Septimius Severus and Diocle- 
tian into scapegoats, and his guarded apprecia- 
tion of Constantine’s many reforms. 

Swain’s remarks on ancient religions, and 
especially on the Palestinian ones, display a 
steady insight and studied moderation. His de- 
scription of the conflict and accommodation be- 
tween the Caesars and the Church shows up 
well his fundamental sense of balance. 

A pleasing feature of this work consists in 
the short biographies of pioneers of the study 
of Ancient History which are appended to 
various chapters. The list of these worthies in- 
cludes Gibbon and Grote, Tenney Frank and 
Rostovtzeff. Each volume has a separate index 
and an up-to-date bibliography. The photo- 
graphic collection includes some plates that 
are lacking in shade and depth, but as a whole 
it constitutes an attractive as well as a fairly 
representative gallery. 

M. Cary 
London 


Some Oxford Compositions. By J. G. BARRING- 
TON-Warp, J. Bett, C. M. Bowra, A. N. 
Bryan-Brown, J. D. Denniston, T. F. 
HicHam, M. Piatnaver. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xxxvi+324. 21s. 


Oxford and classical studies are both the 
poorer in the premature death of two scholars 
who contributed so much to this volume. The 
graceful dedication in lapidary Latin, accom- 
panied by the appropriate couplet of Leontius 
on the loss inevitable in the death of Plato of 
the melodies of old (AP 7. 571. 3-4), com- 
memorates Barrington-Ward, who died on 
June 6, 1946; but the bereavement of Dennis- 
ton on May 2, 1949, came too late for a second 
tribute. His passing cut short a work on Greek 
metric (The Times [London], May 9, 1949), 
which might have taken its place beside The 
Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934) as a similarly 
definitive work on an even more vexed and 
vexing subject. 

In the spring of 1946 H. W. Garrod, former- 
ly Professor of Poetry at Oxford, delivered and 
subsequently published at Cambridge three 
lectures entitled Scholarship, Its Meaning and 
Value. Describing himself in a moving passage 
as “in some sense a runagate of the classics,”’ he 
confessed that after 1918 he seemed to detect in 
himself a certain loss of faith in them as taught, 
inasmuch as he began to question, not the fas- 
cination, but the morality of textual criticism 
and composition. ‘For their successful prose- 
cution,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘they require ... a 
high order of gifts—a very high order of gifts. 
Most students want these gifts, or are not in- 
terested to have them. Nor could I but ask my- 
self whether those who have them might not 
better employ gifts of such quality elsewhere.”’ 

It was inevitable that the provocative sin- 
cerity of this attack on what Garrod called 
“the staple of classical teaching’’ in England 
should arouse dissent; and, in a sane and bal- 
anced Introduction of twenty-four pages to 
Some Oxford Compositions, the Public Orator 
of Garrod’s own university has presented and 
defended the imitatio veterum of himself and 
his six colleagues. When in 1923 they associ- 
ated themselves in an informal club for the 
practice of Latin and Greek composition in 
prose and verse, “most of them,’’ in Higham’s 
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words, ‘“‘regarded Composition rather less as an 
elegant accomplishment and rather more as a 
means of recovering their scholarship.’’ There 
lies the answer to those who question its utility 
at either an elementary or an advanced stage— 
the answer which is supported by a recent re- 
mark of Gilbert Norwood on verse composi- 
tion: “Here is a magic key to getting inside 
ancient poetry” (CJ, XLV [1950], 223). Any 
student who desiderates thorough knowledge 
can as little wish or afford to be inexpressive in 
an ancient as to be inarticulate in a modern 
language. 

Critics who remain unconvinced may turn 
to Chapter VI of Sir R. W. Livingstone’s A De- 
fence of Classical Education (London, 1916), or 
to Sir R. W. Tate’s Introduction to Carmina 
Dublinensia (2d ed.; Dublin, 1946), or to the 
Presidential Address delivered to the Classical 
Association in 1945 by Higham’s collaborator, 
Sir Maurice Bowra. The universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland may be the last entrench- 
ments of a tradition which has done so much 
in those countries for an exact knowledge of 
the classics, but that tradition is still vigor- 
ous. At Cambridge, to quote Sir R. W. Tate, 
“an overwhelming majority of those who ob- 
tain Firsts and a large proportion of those who 
obtain Seconds are competent verse-writers,”’ 
and “Trinity College, Dublin, is to-day prob- 
ably the only seat of learning in existence which 
makes the writing of verses a compulsory part 
of every examination for Honours in Greek and 
Latin.” 

Some Oxford Compositions contains 159 
translations, of which 36 are into Latin prose 
(1-36), 40 into Latin verse (37-76), 41 into 
Greek prose (77-117), and 42 into Greek verse 
(118-59). The contributions of Barrington- 
Ward in Latin verse, Denniston in Greek 
prose, and Bowra in Greek verse are especially 
numerous. On the other hand, those of J. Bell, 
who left Oxford in 1927 for successive head- 
masterships, are confined to Latin prose. The 
passages selected will show what is expected of 
candidates in Classical Honour Moderations 
(taken before the end of the second year) and 
for University and College scholarships, al- 
though the selection is not confined to pieces 
set in these examinations. The contributors 
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confess inability to trace the authorship of 
some of the originals, though Professor Gilbert 
Norwood, who has kindly favored me with his 
opinion of many of the compositions, points 
out that No. 12 is taken from William Hazlitt, 
On Reading New Books. No. 144, which is 
classed as “Anon. Music of Sundry Kinds, 
1607,” is ascribed to Thomas Ford in Cam- 
bridge Compositions (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 
352-53. 

From rebuttal of Garrod, Higham’s Intro- 
duction proceeds to a discussion of aims and 
methods. His remarks entitled ‘Parallels,’ 
“Models,” “Tips,’”’ and ‘“‘Tags’’ illustrate the 
orthodox doctrine of composers and teachers 
of composition in the English universities. For 
example, J. D. Duff once wrote: “Munro 
played the game according to the strictest 
rules. His verses are not a cento of tags from 
the Classics, dovetailed together with more or 
less ingenuity.’”” And Higham affirms that 
avoidance of tags “‘would be expected of ma- 
ture scholars, whose borrowings from well- 
known passages may sometimes extend to a 
word or two, if no others serve as well, but 
rarely to a whole phrase’’ (p. xxxiv). As a re- 
sult, composers may appear strangely self- 
conscious in their reluctance to pilfer all they 
can carry away. For instance, Swinburne’s 
lines, 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil and all the pain, 


are rendered after the manner of Aleman’s Par- 
theneion Frag. 1 (Diehl): 


0’ épov EovPdrrepos médrove’” anddv 
bacov ob Anye yoao’ “Iruvy Bavévta 
Oppxiov 0 drAtopa vady 

BapBapwr 7’ avipdv rpdcoyu, 
yAwoootépov pudakav pecovixtiov 


dupbadh Te Kaxotar Biov (156. 9-14].! 


1. To Professor L. E. Woodbury, who has also 
kindly discussed Some Oxford Compositions with me at 
length, I owe both the observation that ydwocordpyov 
in this passage should obviously be yAweodéroyov and an 
appropriate reference to Carl Darling Buck, Compara- 
tive Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1933), 
p. 355, for the distinction in accent between the active 
and the passive meaning of the second parts of cer- 
tain compound adjectives. For yAwrréroyos see C. D. 
Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek 
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The reader who recollects Aesch. Ag. 1144-45 
will wonder why Bowra was not as willing to 
be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb with 
oréevovca instead of yodéoa. On the other hand, 
a phrase may be borrowed and adapted with- 
out acknowledgment, e.g., when recourse is 
had to Dem. Cor. 159 for a rather loose transla- 
tion in a prose passage of the words: ‘‘a mon- 
strous growth from the poisonous seed”’ 
(90. 16). 

It is fashionable for those who disparage 
composition to jibe at the “tours de force”’ of 
“‘virtuosi’’ who are credited with nothing more 
than a “knack,”’ but there is much in this book 
at which even the ranks of Tuscany must 
break into applause: for example, when Bar- 
rington-Ward discovers that ‘‘ne varus loripe- 
di’ is the Latin for “let not the dwellers in 
glass houses throw stones’ (22. 3); or when 
Higham’s rendering in Latin hexameters of a 
press cutting entitled “There are numerous 
ways of foretelling rain’’ achieves the melody 
of Vergilian prognostication by a happy blend 
of fidelity and freedom (71) ;? or when Dennis- 
ton translates ‘You recollect how we were 
dragged into the Russian War—how we 
‘drifted’ into it’? by wéuvnobe yap dnmov tov 
apdos OnBaious rodEuou, 6vTiva TpoToY eis alTov 
elre mpos Biavy nvayKacOnuev bd Tivwr elte, 
TO Opvdovpevov 57 TOTE, KaTA Hoty HYEXOnLEV 
(110. 10-13); or when Bowra imitates Anac- 
reon in trochaic tetrameters alternately acata- 
lectic and catalectic (144). One of the most dif- 
ficult tasks must have been to cover the ro- 
manticism of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan in a 
Greek dress, but Bowra has again wrought 
wonders in Euripidean lyrics, where, for in- 
stance, dedy’ avednv, dedy’ avédnv is perfection 
for ‘Beware! Beware!”’ (134. 83). And when 
the then Prime Minister (Lloyd George) is 
criticized in an editorial from the Conserva- 
tive Morning Post for trifling with the “gang 
of murderers’’ in Ireland in 1922, he is suitably 
described by the nephew (by marriage) and 
Nouns and Adjectives (Chicago, 1944), p. 198. In an- 
other composition J. F. Stephen's question: ‘‘Are you 
a@ mere machine?’’ is translated by rérepov as rav 
vevpooragrav rive fuxas; (111. 1-2), but clearly ray 
vevpooraorwy is required. 

2. His onomatopoeia of ‘‘saepe et anas pluviam 


strepitans vocat ore loquaci’’ (71. 9) is as good for 
ducks as is that of Georg. 3. 431 for frogs. 


distant cousin of Lord Craigavon, first Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, as 6 katamrvaros 
Pidoxparns (87. 11). 

The contributors, however, would be more 
than human if they maintained their own bril- 
liance throughout. Generally they are more 
consistently expert in prose than in verse; and, 
where their Muse appears to flag, the reader 
may be encouraged to try again, as in the 
following Latin elegiac couplets. 

Gay’s lines from Trivia: ‘When hoary 
Thames, with frosted oziers crown’d, / Was 
three long moons in icy fetters bound,’’ become 
“cum te, cane pater, gelidis redimite salictis,/ 
stare videt Phoebe, ter renovata, gelu’’ (60. 
3-4). But gelidis is no fit epithet for salictis, 
and I suggest either “teque pruinosis, genitor, 
redimite salictis,/Cynthia canentem ter reno- 
vata gelat,’’ or “iamque pruinosis, genitor, re- 
dimite salictis, / canescens luna ter remeante 
riges,” or even “teque pruinosis redimitum, 
Thybri, salictis / canentemque videt luna no- 
vata quater.’’ 

Three lines from Thomas Russell’s sonnet, 
On This Lone Isle: “By day the seamew 
screaming round his cave / Drove slumber 
from his eyes; the chiding wave / And savage 
howlings chased his dreams by night’’ are 
rendered by “circuit antra die mergus; fugat 
otia clangor; / somnia aquae fremitus nocte 
negatque lupi’”’ (63. 7-8). Lucr. 5. 1193 is sug- 
gested so readily by “chiding” and “savage 
howlings”’ that the clumsy pentameter, wolf 
and all, might be abandoned for ‘“‘nox rabidos 
fremitus addit et unda minas.”’ 

One of the most daringly successful efforts 
is Higham’s version of a passage from an 
article entitled “How to hold him’ by Berta 
Ruck (from the feminine journal Home Chat). 
It begins thus: 

One of the surest ways to hold a man is to be 
breathlessly interested in what he is doing. Men 
adore to be watched. The audience they prefer, 
however, is the feminine audience of one. 
quicquid agit iuvenis, facito mireris anhelans; 

nulla est qua teneas certius arte viros. 
quicquid agit, spectes: at te spectetur ab una; 

femina consessum gratius una facit 
(64. 1-4]. 
But in the fourth line wna is not emphatic 
where it occurs, the otherwise prosaic conses- 


= pas OD 
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sum suggests an amphitheater when employed 
by Lucretius and Vergil, and the use of facit 
should be better attested than by the com- 
poser’s citation of Mart. 12. 21. 10. I hazard 
either ‘“‘unius adsessu gaudeat ille frui’ or 
“unius adsessu nil avet ille magis’’ (cf. Prop. 
4. 11. 50: “turpior adsessu non erit ulla meo’’). 

Despite the felicity of the initial glance at 
the last line of Housman’s Epitaph on an Army 
of Mercenaries (Last Poems, 37), the rendering 
of the first line of ‘‘The world goes none the 
lamer’’ (More Poems, 21) itself goes lame at the 
end with “summa quidem rerum nihilo magis 
undique clauda est’’ (70. 1), where, even if the 
lameness is intentional, undique is weak. I 
therefore suggest “Summa manet rerum, nec 
mundi claudicat axis,’ the new tag being 
justified by Housman’s own reminiscence of 
Lucr. 6. 1107. 

In the Greek verses, too, the reader will 
sometimes wish to resort to emendation. No. 
136 (Eurymachus addresses Penelope) fails to 
follow the English and begin with yiva:, and 
thereby keeps us in unnecessary suspense for 
several lines regarding the sex of the person 
addressed. Then, in the same piece, “‘waste / In 
lasting widowhood a people’s hopes’’ becomes 
alev re xnpav (sic) édmidas reipe New (136. 8), 
but reipew is the wrong verb, and the line 
might be replaced by Xaod 7’ avadodv édrridas 
xnpoupevnv. Also, ouvyxparuv’ éuoi (ibid., 18) 
is not “reign thou with me,’ but ‘aid me in 
strengthening,’’ as Professor Norwood reminds 
me; and in any case the verb appears not only 
to be late and prosaic, but also to require an 
object. What is needed in this context is 
aivOakos Opovwv (Soph. OC 1267), or the like. 
Again, Swinburne’s “‘the wan west shivers”’ is 
translated by “Eozepos 6€ kal dédne (156. 26), 
but rédpixe would be a better verb. 

Perhaps the most consciously ambitious ef- 
fort is the attempt to refute J. A. K. Thomson’s 
remark: ‘Try to imagine—but it is impossible 
—a Greek ... Love in the Valley’’ (quoted p. 
xxviii). Acceptance of this challenge has pro- 
duced a second edition of a Gaisford Prize ver- 
sion in Theocritean hexameters (152), the bril- 
liance of which is by no means immaculate. 
The dialect need not have oscillated so hap- 
hazardly between Doric and Attic, e.g., #vOov 
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occurs in line 53 and éravpOe in 81.3 In 27 
bxvwr bd NayTrouevawy is due to ungrammati- 
cal analogy with the Homeric datéwy io Xa- 
brouevawv. In 45-46 ova... vuxtixdpaé may be 
accepted for Meredith’s “lone ... evejar,”’ 
but why has the bird changed his sex? In 81-82 
Meredith’s “Chill as a dull face frowning on a 
song’’ appears as ws map’ a0.dG / oruyvdv dpav 
Tis Gmovgos émicxiviov auvédagoev, and the 
note supplied by the composer regrets ina- 
bility to use ouvaynow instead of cvvédaccer, 
but one might write ds ris diode: / orvyvdv 
émioxiviov cuvaywv duabds rap’ dodd. In 91 
avrap looks like a misprint of ad@s (correct 
peradris in 41 and adris in 98). When some of 
these flaws have been emended or excused, the 
reader can decide whether this composition, 
magnificent “tour de force’ as it is, really 
proves Thomson wrong; but one obvious tech- 
nical defect is the failure to do better than ren- 
der Meredith’s regular eight-line stanzas in ir- 
regular groupings of from eight to twelve lines 
between refrain verses. The notes are fuller 
than those on any other version in the book; 
but in the note on line 2 ‘EXéva is appropriate 
to the first reference in the note, not to the 
context for which it apologizes. 

Indeed, in being provided with eighteen 
pages of notes to justify usages or explain dif- 
ficulties, Some Oxford Compositions differs from 
most collections of an earlier day (e.g., Cam- 
bridge Compositions, with which it provokes 
comparison). Here and there the annotations 
could be amplified, e.g., when Barrington- 
Ward’s brilliant version in hexameters of a 
prose passage of Samuel Butler begins by ren- 
dering “Always eat grapes downwards” by 
‘‘uvas esse paras? a Summis semper ad imas / 
cautus eas’’ (41. 1-2), it might have been 
worth mentioning that cautus eas was prob- 
ably prompted by the story of the fig-seller in 
Cic. Div. 2. 40. 84. Again, Shakespeare’s “A 
dearer birth than this his love had brought, / 

3. Another example of such inconsistency occurs 
when T. E. Brown's: “I bended unto me a bough of 
May, /That I might see and smell,’’ becomes 
elapwwdv xampas hydv woxa Gadddv Epate, / douhvy wevodpevos xal 
xapev ef rev’ éxer (128. 1-2). This couplet might have had 
a&yov and dduav, though zevodpuevos resists alteration (cf. 
Theocr. 3. 51). And why should é:avéyous not be sub- 


stituted for d:nvéuous in a lyric version on the analogy 
Of ebaveuos for edqvepos (156.6)? 
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To march in ranks of better equipage’’ is trans- 
lated by “carmina tantus amor certe peperis- 
set, ut inter / irent doctorum non male digna 
chorum’’ (54. 11-12). The note doubts ‘“‘wheth- 
er a parallel can be found for the separation of 
a preposition so placed from the word it gov- 
erns (inter... chorum).” But ef. Luer. 1. 72- 
73: “extra / processit longe flammantia moenia 
mundi,” and Ovid, Trist. 4. 8. 11-12: “inque / 
securus patria consenuisse mea,” also Hor. 
Serm. 1. 6. 58-59 (J. Marouzeau, REL, XXV 
[1947], 305-7).4 Sometimes the notes do little 
more than apologize for obvious defects in the 
pieces, e.g., for a hexameter beginning with 
“insula in hac sola’”’ (51. 16). Sometimes the 
more poetical variant is relegated to the notes; 
e.g., as a rendering of Browning’s ‘We ran up- 
on the lion from the wolf”? many would prefer 
“nempe lupos fugimus, torvae excipit ira 
leaenae’’ to “‘scilicet elapsos canibus lupus inde 
manebat”’ (66. 25), even though lupos for lu- 
pum seems to be an unnecessarily conscien- 
tious effort to “neutralize’’ a Vergilian remi- 
niscence (Ecl. 2. 63: ef. Introd., p. xxxv). 
Other criticisms may be selected as follows: 


Usage.—While the Introduction rightly pre- 
fers “the imitation of particular styles and man- 
ners” to “standard’’ Latin and Greek (p. xxvii), 
the versions do not always follow this precept 
consistently. In those which aim at being Cic- 
eronian, one finds the impersonal ablative abso- 
lute audito (2. 8); sopiat (7. 29), whereas Cicero 
employs only the perfect participle passive of this 
verb (similarly consopiri in Tusc. disp. 1. 49. 117 
does not justify consopiamur in 6. 31); equidem 
used otherwise than directly with the first person 
of a finite verb (16. 10); and persuasissimum 
(16. 15, 26.14). According to TLL, IV.2, conatuum 
(28. 27) “non legitur.’’ The negative in dove 
.. . unér’ elvac daiverar (101. 17-18) is unhappy 
(ef. Jebb on Soph. Tr. 576 f.). No. 148, which 
opens with the Sophoclean tag & Opéup’ dvacdées 
(El. 622), seems to have other Sophoclean remi- 
niscences, but the «ai 67 of imaginary realization 
in line 18 is not one of them, especially when 
used, as here, with & and the optative (cited by 

4. Since inter / irent might be taken for a com- 
pound verb on the analogy of Hor. Serm. 1. 2. 62-63 
or AP 424-25, transposition of irent and inter might 
help the couplet. C. W. Moule rendered it by: ‘‘Dul- 
cius illa (sc. Musa), reor, prisco peperisset amoris / 
pignus, honorato carmina digna choro'’ (Cambridge 
Compositions, pp. 70-71). 


Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 253, and others 
only from Aesch. Ch. 565). 

Orthography.— ‘‘Achillem, Oedipodem, Ther- 
sitem”’ (28. 26-27) should be “‘Achillem, Oedipum 
(the accusative of the poetical Oedipodes is 
Oedipoden), Thersiten.”’ ‘“‘Astat”’ (44. 18) should 
be “adstat”’ (asin F. J. H. Jenkinson’s version of 
these lines from Sohrab and Rustum in Cambridge 
Compositions, pp. 36-37). “Tentante’”’ (51. 10) 
should have been avoided. No. 86 might safely be 
taken for an Isocratean rendering but for xéy 
outxpérarov in the last line, where the composer 
might have followed Plato’s usage rather than 
his spelling (cf. Plat. Soph. 247 E; Jebb’s Ap- 
pendix on Soph. El. 1482; Denniston, The Greek 
Particles, p. 302). 

Style.—Asyndeton might have been avoided 
by the insertion of éyotoas after ravra &vOpwrov 
(79. 18). In édxer obd& GAO # 6 Beds 7d SvTWs 
év elvac (89. 5-6), the word order is unnatural. 

Versification.—The elision in “ille globus longe 
spectanti, at terra videtur”’ (37.1) is harsh. In the 
absence of a note, I suggest that it is unjustified 
either by Georg. 2. 468, Aen. 7. 297, 10. 348, or 
by Aen. 7. 280, 9. 475. 

False quantities.—zoinpé (142.3), pipawa (143. 
10), iopiv (159.25). 

Misprints.—Omission of cum before tum (80. 


- 12), intrusive commas (29. 26, 107. 30), éra- 


vwpbwcev (116.8), wrong breathing (152. 79). The 
third stanza of No. 49 is ignored in the version. 
At least twenty Greek words are accented in- 
correctly or not at all. 


It is easier to criticize Some Oxford Compo- 
sitions than to go and do likewise. The con- 
tributors obviously revelled in their labors, and 
the reader will find their gusto delightfully in- 
fectious and rewarding. Yet one wishes for the 
good repute of such studies that the compo- 
sition club had submitted its work to more 
rigorous revision. 

Rosert J. GETTY 
University of Toronto 


Ancient Sparta: A Re-examination of the Evi- 
dence. By K. M. T. Caries. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xv+527+9 pls. and 1 map. £2. 5. 0. 

This is a notable book, and the author is to 
be congratulated upon a piece of classical schol- 
arship of a high order. Mrs. Atkinson, or we 
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had better call her Miss Chrimes—she writes 
under her maiden name—has produced the 
first full-length book on Ancient Sparta in 
English. Indeed, it would be truer to say the 
first in any language, if we except the much 
smaller Sparta of Kahrstedt published in 1922, 
or go back to Miiller’s Dorians of 1839, old 
but still useful. 

The “mysteries” that surround that strange 
people the Spartans have intrigued all in- 
quirers. They were always interesting; their 
way of life, their system of training, their con- 
stitution and forms of government, were all 
very different from those in Athens and other 
Greek states. They attracted the attention of 
the philosophers, who sought in them the per- 
fect form of society, and failed to find it. Hav- 
ing no writers or historians of their own, the 
Spartans have left no records, other than those 
afforded by the labors of the excavators, and in 
consequence all our evidence is fragmentary 
and secondhand. To unravel the obscurities 
contained therein presents an almost impos- 
sible task. Every commentator is puzzled, ex- 
asperated, and often utterly baffled, and the 


only practicable method to pursue seems often 
to be that of the great Sherlock Holmes. “When 
you have eliminated the impossible, whatever 
remains, however improbable, must be the 
truth.” 


Miss Chrimes starts her attack from a new 
standpoint. A great mass of evidence, mostly 
epigraphical, has of late years been accumu- 
lated through the excavations at Sparta of the 
British School at Athens. This relates almost 
wholly to Hellenistic and Roman times, and on 
the assumption that this evidence points to 
survivals of an earlier period, she has essayed 
to trace them back to the source, shorn of ac- 
cretions accumulated in the course of centu- 
ries. In other words, she proposes to explore 
the river upstream from its mouth to its 
source. This is an admirable method but has 
its own dangers, since it is easy to mistake a 
tributary for the main stream and so arrive at 
a dead end far from the real source. 

As an instance of this method, we may cite 
the involved examination of the words kasen 
and boagos (pp. 95 ff.). Kasen is a late word and 
Seemingly, but of course not actually, Miss 
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Chrimes does not wake up to the fact that it 
means exactly the same as mothax until page 
221. A mothax was a boy of an “‘inferior’’ class 
who was taken into the ranks of the agele and 
trained along with the young Spartans. That 
has always been known, and Miss Chrimes is 
only obscuring the issue by bothering about 
difficulties involved in late inscriptions of 
the Roman period. Again, we know what 
the boagos was. He was a young man, a lead- 
er of one of the “herds” of boys in train- 
ing, very much like the modern scoutmaster. 
Miss Chrimes succeeds in confusing us with all 
sorts of difficulties and obscurities which can- 
not be traced back to their origin in earlier 
times. Admittedly there is great danger in 
oversimplification: but there is an even greater 
danger of being overwhelmed by insignificant 
obscurities, however dear they may be to the 
specialist. 

The book is long and the fruit of immense la- 
bour and patient research. The treatment is 
suitable only for the expert who will find in it 
much that is admirable. For one who has not 
given close study to the ‘‘mystery”’ of the 
Lacedaemonians it will appear a trifle confus- 
ing. The inquiry is addressed mainly to four 
propositions, which may briefly be examined 
in order. First Miss Chrimes asserts that the 
Spartan agoge was not the work of any law- 
giver, but a spontaneous growth from a society 
in a remote period. This may readily be ac- 
cepted. Lycurgus probably was a lawgiver or 
reformer. But to suppose that he alone was re- 
sponsible for all, or most, of the peculiar as- 
pects of the Spartan way of life is absurd. 
Grote’s argument that King Agis IV, the 
would-be reformer, invented the Lycurgan 
system to give an air of respectability to his 
own ideas is impossible. We must go back to 
the earliest times of the Dorian tribes to find a 
rational explanation of their origin. Actually 
close examination will reveal that what ap- 
pears so extraordinary in the Spartans can be 
matched with counterparts in the ways of 
many primitive peoples. 

Secondly, Miss Chrimes asserts that the in- 
stitutions of the primitive period were ‘‘feudal’’ 
in character. To this view assent is much 
harder and seems to involve a contradiction 
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which is almost insurmountable. Was there 
ever a “feudal’’ aristocracy in a society where 
all the members were ‘‘peers”’ or éuovor? Wade- 
Gery’s suggestion (CAH, III, 560) that there 
was always an hereditary aristocracy within 
the ranks of the Spartan peers, to whom were 
reserved privileges, religious precedence, and 
the right to elect the gerontes, is no more than 
a conjecture and rests on no evidence whatev- 
er. Kahrstedt (Sparta, p. 662, n. 4) and Meyer 
(Forschungen, I, 255, n. 2) both reject it and 
the point remains unproven. Miss Chrimes 
gives many instances of later “best families”’ 
in Roman times. But were these not ‘‘collabo- 
rators,” pets of the Romans, and can we safely 
argue back from them to early times and say 
there was a feudal aristocracy? It seems very 
unsafe to do so. It may be argued that the 
period of troubles, the xaxovoyia, involved a 
revolt against a “feudal’’ nobility that had 
taken all, or most, of the best lands to itself, 
and that the ‘‘Lycurgan’’ settlement was a par- 
titioning of these large estates on an equitable 
basis for all. That is not impossible. 

Third, Miss Chrimes asserts that there nev- 
er were at any time five Spartan tribes or five 
villages which would account for the number of 
the ephors. Here we are entangled in an im- 
penetrable maze of obscurities. It involves the 
number and names of the lochoi and the morae, 
the nature of the phyle and its relation to the 
oba. How many phyles were there—four, five, or 
six? If there were four or six, then the theory 
that the five ephors were originally headmen of 
the tribes breaks down. Miss Chrimes ad- 
vances an interesting theory in suggesting 
that three of the ephors represented the three 
original tribes, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and 
Pamphylloi, and the other two were appointed 
by the kings to act as their alternates, especial- 
ly to accompany whichever king was on cam- 
paign (p. 409). This is ingenious and worthy 
of serious attention; but again we are pulled up 
short by total lack of evidence. The origin of 
the ephorate is lost in antiquity and anyone’s 
guess on the problem is as good as another’s. 
Is it not simplest to suppose that there were 
five phyles and that the ephors represented the 
headmen of the tribes? Can they be traced 
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back to the Homeric period? It seems impos- 
sible to do so. What did Cheilon do to extend 
their powers, and who was that mysterious 
personage Asteropus? Miss Chrimes has little 
to say on Cheilon and nothing on Asteropus; 
discretion is the better part of valor here. 

And lastly, the author asserts that the 
doubling of the monarchy sprang from the Ly- 
curgan reforms, and the substitution of a uni- 
fied for a feudal state. The argument here is 
that there was originally, as in Homeric times, 
a monarchy, but that a dyarchy was intro- 
duced to limit the power of the single king, the 
lineage of the Eurypontid house being faked 
to give it an air of antiquity. This is certainly 
a novel suggestion and all that can be said 
is that it appears a little improbable. A dy- 
archy was not peculiar to Sparta; numerous 
other examples can be found. Is it not simpler 
to suppose that in earlier times there were 
three kings or chiefs of the houses of the 
Eurypontids, Agids, and Aigeidai and that the 
last died out or were expelled? Admittedly the 
Aigeidai are a very mysterious family, appar- 
ently of a priestly character. But there is no 
strong reason to regard it as mythical. This 
surmise is just as plausible as that of Miss 
Chrimes and equally incapable of proof. The 
inquirer can take his choice. 

In so large a book, packed with detail, the 
limitation of space precludes the reviewer from 
commenting upon innumerable very interest- 
ing and intriguing points. To take one or two 
instances, Miss Chrimes advances a sugges- 
tion that the young men who went by the name 
of sphaireis were not, as commonly supposed, 
participants in that strenuous ball game so no- 
torious for its roughness. They were rather, she 
says, boxers who apparently wandered about 
with gloves (o@atpar) on their hands ready for 
sparring at any moment (pp. 131 ff.). But what 
are we to make of the prohibition of boxing, 
or any game that involved “stretching 
forth the hands”’ (Plutarch Lycurgus 19. 4) and 
Xenophon’s statement that fist fights in the 
streets were punished (Resp. Lac. 4. 6)? It is 
also highly significant that Spartans never 
competed in boxing contests at any of the 
great games. It is surely much simpler and 
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more probable to take the usual view that the 
sphaireis were ball players. 

Another suggestion is that the notorious 
flogging of the young men at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia was actually the game of steal- 
ing cheeses from the altar, the contestants be- 
ing kept off by whips, as described by Xeno- 
phon (Resp. Lac. 2. 9) and that the youth who 
presumably stole the greatest number of 
cheeses was proclaimed Bwyovixns (pp. 259 fi.). 
This is not impossible, but again the scourging 
of young men to prove their manhood is very 
common among primitive tribes, and there is 
no conclusive evidence to connect the cheese- 
stealing game with this initiatory rite. 

Miss Chrimes accepts the legend that gold 
and silver coins were banned in Sparta (p. 307). 
What then are we to make of the statement 
that members of a syssition also paid ten 
Aeginetan obols a month along with their con- 
tributions in kind to the mess (Plut. Lyc. 12; 
Athenaeus 4. 141 C)? That the Spartans used 
nothing but slabs of iron as their money is 
pure fiction; they used foreign money because 
there was no mint in Sparta until the Hellenis- 
tic period. 

Miss Chrimes has hardly come to grips with 
the thorniest problem of all, the system of land 
tenure and the size of the kleros allotted to each 
Spartan. She is certainly not to be blamed for 
this, as here we reach complete defeat. She as- 
sumes (p. 430) that in the Agian redistribution 
the klerot amounted to 21-22 acres apiece. 
This is probably correct; but she then supposes 
that a kleros of this size would be “sufficient to 
produce the 82 X2 Aeginetan medimnoi 
which fixed the size of the ancient Spartan 
k\ijjpos.”” Now 164 Aeginetan medimnoi were 
equal to 340 bushels, and a liberal average 
yield of 20 bushels of barley to the acre would 
demand the cultivation of 17 acres. But ancient 
agriculture entailed a yearly fallow, which 
would cut down the available land to about 11 
acres, and from the total area of the kleros 
must be subtracted land occupied by farm 
buildings, orchards, paths, ete. By no possible 
means could 21-22 acres produce enough bar- 
ley to support the Spartan lord and his Helots 
and provide sufficient for his monthly dues to 
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the syssition. There is something so wrong here 
that all conjecture is at fault. 

Two minor points may be noted. The author 
(p. 6) assumes that the Rhetra of Epitadeus, 
legalizing freedom of gift and bequest of land, 
was pre-Leuctra, and seeks to prove it on the 
ground that Plutarch states that the diminu- 
tion of citizen lot-holders consequent upon this 
law went on until not more than seven hundred 
Spartiatae were left. In addition, Xenophon 
gives the same number for the Spartans in ac- 
tion at the battle of Leuctra (Hell. 6. 4. 15). It 
must be protested that this is an unsafe argu- 
ment. It is far preferable to date the Rhetra 
as post-Leuctra, when the loss of the Messenian 
klerot caused a serious economic crisis among 
the Spartans who had lost their lands. 

And lastly, was the real motive of the re- 
forms of Agis IV to fill up the army with new 
citizens and so be able to muster a force suffi- 
cient to withstand the Achaean League (p. 7)? 
It was not necessary to confer citizenship in 
order to enrol a man in the army. Surely it is 
easier to regard Agis as a hotheaded young 
idealist, who wanted to restore the ancient dis- 
cipline and deplored the laxity of the times? 
That it would give back to Sparta its former 
prowess in battle and its ability to withstand 
the League no doubt entered his calculations. 

The book is for the expert; it is by no means 
easy reading and at times the argument is so 
close-knit as to be difficult to follow. The ar- 
rangement of topics is diffuse. For instance, the 
examination of the origin, nature, and func- 
tions of the ephorate is scattered from begin- 
ning to end of the book. Would not Miss 
Chrimes have done better if she had striven for 
greater simplification, even at the risk of ap- 
parent, but not real, superficiality? The answer 
may be that in attacking complex problems a 
complicated treatment is unavoidable. But all 
the same the old danger of not seeing the wood 
for the trees is a very real one. 

In conclusion, the index is good and helpful, 
but contains omissions which are disconcert- 
ing. The plates of figurines dug up at Sparta 
are interesting. The map unfortunately was 
not drawn by an expert cartographer and the 
result is not pleasing to the eye and a little 
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difficult to follow. But these are very little 
faults to find in a book of first-rate classical 
scholarship upon which the author is to be 
warmly congratulated. 

H. MicHEeiu 
Lennoxville, Quebec 


Horaz. By Waurer Wit. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 414. Sw. fr. 28. 


This is a rich and sensitive study of Horace’s 
poetry and its relation to the emotions and 
ideas which prevailed during the establishment 
and consolidation of the Augustan empire, a 
Geistesgeschichte of the poet in terms of his ar- 
tistic achievement. No book on Horace of com- 
parable scope and freshness of approach has 
appeared since the publication of A. Y. Camp- 
bell’s Horace in 1924. 

The work is divided into four parts: 
“Destiny,” “Resignation,” ‘Second Life,” and 
“Pax Augusta.”’ The first describes the vicissi- 
tudes of Horace’s life up to the time he was 
given his Sabine villa (ca. 33 B.c.). It is signifi- 
cantly pointed out that during the years 
Horace was a student at Rome and Athens 
the doctrine of “encyclopaedic humanism”’ 
which Cicero was then creating by exercising, 
in a manner characteristically Roman, ‘the 
lordly act of selection” (p. 21) upon Plato and 
Isocrates, Poseidonius and Varro, was in the 
air if not in the schools (by the time of Quin- 
tilian it had conquered these, and, as the “lib- 
eral arts,’’ has determined Western education 
to this day). The immense influence of Cicero 
upon Horace forms one of the principal themes 
of the book (in the final chapter this is striking- 
ly summed up by the declaration that artisti- 
cally and intellectually Horace inherited and 
carried on the Ciceronian tradition, thus con- 
stituting a close parallel to Augustus, whose 
statesmanship was essentially a continuation 
and development of the political philosophy of 
Cicero [p. 376]). At Athens Horace may have 
read the De offictis which Cicero sent to his son 
there in 44 B.c., but his philosophical studies 
were interrupted by the arrival of Brutus and 
the traumatic experience of Philippi;! the sub- 
sequent lean years of clerking at Rome were a 


period of desolate uncertainty (p. 31). His 
earliest productions (Ep. 16 and 7) are not, as 
is often stated, experiments or pastimes, but 
bitter expressions of political despair. Some 
time before his introduction to Maecenas this 
despair gives way to a resigned if somewhat 
truculent Epicureanism. Thus there is no need 
to suppose that the sharply contrasting politi- 
cal and Epicurean poems of Horace’s pre- 
Maecenas period were simultaneously com- 
posed (p. 31 n. 2). 

The Epodes and Satires are the subject of 
the second part, “Resignation.” The signifi- 
cance of the arrangement of the Epodes (a 
cardinal principle of Augustan poetic tech- 
nique) is emphasized (p. 48), and good grounds 
given for the statement that these poems en- 
riched Roman literature with respect to theme, 
composition, and rhythmical form (p. 68). 
Even in his earliest poems Horace was aware 
of the aesthetic importance of the position of 
words, the callida iunctura that for him and 
Virgil became no less a preoccupation than 
prose rhythm had been for Cicero (p. 70). 
Apropos of the first book of Satires it is ad- 
vanced that each has a double life, per se, and 
in relation to its context: the first three are 
fused together by their moral content; moral 
elements in the fourth connect the first three 
with four, five, and six, which are predominant- 
ly personal; seven, eight, and nine are similar 
in that they are experimental pieces, iambic, 
priapic, and mimiambic; they are evidence of 
Horace’s never-ceasing effort toward innova- 
tion. The book ends with a fourth novelty, the 
tenth Satire, the poet’s “first literary Epistle” 
(p. 98). The analogy between Maecenas and 
his intimates and the Scipionic circle may have 
suggested to Horace that he emulate Lucilius; 
this analogy probably first occurred to him as 
he read Cicero (p. 78). 

With the second book of Satires, Horace’s 
period of resignation comes to an end. The 
third section, “Inner Decision,’’ which is the 


1. Dio Cassius 47. 44. 2 ff. does not show that 
Horace’s relicta non bene parmula (Carm. 2. 7. 10) 
should ‘‘be taken symbolically’’ (p. 29). Dio states that 
during the battle of Philippi many combatants threw 
away their shields to enable them to assail the enemy 
without encumbrance. This has no bearing upon 
Horace’s statement. 
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core of the book, is devoted to the first three 
books of Odes and to the circumstances of their 
creation. For the poet, the years 33-30 B.c. 
were a time of exercitatio, during which he be- 
gan to abandon his attitude of resigned detach- 
ment; the political worries that tormented him 
after Octavian’s break with Antony are mir- 
rored in Carm. 1. 16; with the somewhat later 
1. 34 (Parcus deorum cultor), Horace “opens 
the Western series of sudden converts” (p. 
124). This conversion was confirmed by the in- 
cident of the falling tree (1 March, 30 B.c.); the 
narrowness of his escape made a profound im- 
pression upon the poet (cf. 2. 13 and 17; 3. 4 
and 8); the affair provides ‘‘a remarkable il- 
lustration of the reactive power of Horace’s 
soul” (p. 1380). Apropos of this, the author ar- 
restingly observes, ‘‘By virtue of this experi- 
ence of the divine, Horace’s soul rose above 
even the highest conventions of Greek philoso- 
phy, .. .and won the power henceforth to make 
selection from the [Greek] intellectual tradi- 
tions and to blend [his selections] in accordance 
with his personal experience”’ (p. 123). 

Had Horace not undergone this change, the 
first three books of Odes would not have come 
into existence. These poems, rightly judged to 
mark the acme of Horace’s career (p. 131), are 
analyzed with finesse from the points of view of 
composition, theme, arrangement, style and 
diction. Horatian lyric is not a monologue or a 
pouring-out of the poet’s soul, nor is it bookish 
verse; it is an apostrophe to society or to a god; 
above all, it is a conversational address to a 
friend (p. 153). The lyric poems may be di- 
vided into three basic types: those which con- 
sist of crystallization about a concept (e.g., 
2. 16, where the center of crystallization is 
otium [ef. 2, 9, 10, and 14]); the ‘open poem,”’ 
in which some pretext plunges the poet into 
gloomy reflection, whence he is distracted by 
the prospect of a pleasant development, which 
is hinted at rather than described (cf. 2. 11, 
which ends with the preparation of a feast, 
also 1. 4, 7, and 9 and 3. 11); the third and 
richest type presents the universal within the 
framework of the personal, or the personal in 
such a way that it appears a projection of the 
universal. To this category belong 1. 3, where 
4 bon voyage poem includes a universal history 
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of man, 1. 37, and the six “Roman odes’”’ at the 
beginning of the third book (p. 165). 

After a detailed discussion of the thematic 
categories of the Odes, there follows a most in- 
genious and compelling demonstration that 
Horace’s lyric practice conforms point by 
point with his later theoretical statements, 
found, for the most part, in the Ars poetica. 
Theory and practice coincide with respect to 
subject matter and attitude toward the poet 
(pp. 237-39) ; a third correspondence concerns 
the poet’s function. On the basis of AP 99-100 
and 343-44, the Horatian theoretical require- 
ment is seen to be threefold: delectare, monere, 
movere (p. 240). This doctrine stems directly 
from Cicero; in the Brutus (185) delectare, do- 
cere, movere constitute the requisites of the 
ideal orator. In Horace’s practice, the lyrics 
addressed to the gods and the state together 
with the love and friendship poems accomplish 
the functions delectare and monere, while the 
affinity of Horatian lyric, as contrasted with 
that of Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pindar, to the 
colloquy, makes it a singularly apt vehicle of 
Wuxaywyia (movere) (pp. 242-43). The fourth 
and fifth requirements, that the poem be sim- 
plex et unum, and that it be urbanum, lepidum, 
and legitimum, as well as the sixth (the doctrine 
of the callida iunctura [AP 47 ff.]) are illus- 
trated by the practice of the poet (pp. 243-53) 
(the suggested connection between Horace’s 
callida iunctura and Cicero’s observations in 
De oratore 3. 172 [p. 246 and n. 1] appears prob- 
lematic, since Cicero in this passage is con- 
cerned with smoothness and coherence rather 
than with the interreaction of juxtaposed 
words). The seventh and last correspondence 
rests upon a new and convincingly supported 
interpretation of apis Matinae / more modoque 
(Carm. 4. 2. 27-28): the author contends that 
the bee, for all its apparent insignificance as 
compared with the Dircaean swan, is for 
Horace a proud symbol of poetic genius, and 
that the poet hints that his position in relation 
to Augustus (and the analogy between the 
‘Roman odes’’ and the first three Pythians is 
here brought forward) parallels that of Pindar 
with relation to Hiero of Syracuse (p. 259). 

The final section, “Pax Augusta,’’ inter- 
prets the first book of Epistles, the fourth book 
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of Odes, the Carmen saeculare, and the literary 
epistles to Florus, Augustus, and the Pisos 
with the sympathy and acumen characteristic 
of the author. Noteworthy is the defense of the 
Carmen saeculare against those who would dis- 
miss it as a frigid command performance 
(p. 353). 

In addition to furnishing a comprehensive 
and artistically coherent interpretation of the 
most complex and elusive of Roman poets, 
this book contains a wealth of judicious obser- 
vations on small and disputed points, and shows 
complete familiarity with the relevant learned 
publications; in sum, it is in the best tradition 
of humanistic scholarship.? 


RicHarD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


Textual Criticism of the Odyssey. By Marcut- 
nus H. A. L. H. Van per VaLkK. Leiden: 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1949. Pp. 296. Fl. 14.50, 
unbound. 


This book falls into two main divisions, the 
first (11-180) concerned with textual criticism 
of the Odyssey in general, and the second (181- 
285) devoted to the particular problem of the 
atheteses. The conclusions which Van der Valk 
draws about the relative merits of the various 
sorts of evidence available for establishing the 
text of the Odyssey are the same in both sec- 
tions. His primary purpose is to assail the 
Alexandrian Homerists. It is a little strange 
that for this end the Odyssey was chosen as a 
means, since, because of the deplorably defi- 
cient scholia on the Odyssey, our evidence 
about the Alexandrians is here incomparably 
inferior to that for the liad. Of course, Van 
der Valk frequently and wisely uses passages 
from the Jliad and its scholia to illustrate his 
points, and obviously any principles he estab- 
lishes would be equally valid for both poems. 

Basically Van der Valk’s position is that the 
Alexandrians did not have such good tools to 
work with as many modern critics have be- 

2. Few errata have been noticed. P. 83: for frusta 
read frustra. In n. 4, p. 101 there are several trifling 
misprints. P. 136, n. 1: the reference to Hermes should 


read 1938 not 1936. P. 291: for indivia read invidia. 
P. 334: for the second certare read putere. 


lieved, and that they did not show remarkable 
skill in using what they had. When they oc- 
casionally produced something of value, it was 
the result of mental acuteness and not of su- 
perior manuscript evidence. Van der Valk 
maintains that in spite of many scattered in- 
dividual services, the learned activity devoted 
to Homer in antiquity produced texts with 
more faults than superiorities and that, there- 
fore, in spite of many individual lapses, the 
ordinary, unscientific, unimproved vulgate is 
the most precious and reliable guide for estab- 
lishing the text of the Odyssey. While granting 
that the vulgate is far from faultless, Van der 
Valk repeatedly stresses the vulgate’s virtues, 
and tries to show in detail how readings of the 
vulgate are superior to the ancient scholars’ 
variants. It seems to him that the little knowl- 
edge possessed by the ancient Homerists was 
often a dangerous thing and not to be preferred 
to the ignorance which was content with the 
common text. He argues persuasively and with 
a large collection of data for the thesis that a 
great variety of subjective motives and not 
manuscript evidence was,the main basis of 
Alexandrian Homeric criticism. Among the 
many motives which he illustrates with copious 
examples are: a desire to make Homer bear 
himself more seemly; an excessive and pedantic 
exactitude; ignorance of archaic mentality; ig- 
norance of Homeric style, language, and life; 
and a general lack of understanding of poetry. 
In fact, declares Van der Valk, the reason why 
the readings of the ancient critics had so slight 
an influence on the text is that they were sub- 
jective conjectures. 


This conception of the Alexandrians is not, 
to be sure, a novel one, but it is good to have it 
strongly and clearly presented just now when 
the opposite view has so recently been so for- 
cibly restated by Bolling in his Athetized Lines 
of the Iliad (Baltimore, 1944). In forming his 
damning picture Van der Valk assumes always 
(and possibly correctly) that the reasons which 
moved the Alexandrians to action are those 
given in the scholia. The whole basis of his ap- 
proach to the evidence, in other words, is just 
the opposite of Bolling’s, for whom the very 
feebleness of the reasons given by the scholia 
suggests that the Alexandrians had other rea- 
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sons. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
Van der Valk’s views are diametrically op- 
posed to those which have been expressed by 
Bolling in his Athetized Lines (which Van der 
Valk had not, of course, seen) and also in his 
earlier External Evidence for Interpolation in 
Homer (Oxford, 1925). The two scholars are 
alike, however, in the extreme lengths to which 
they carry their theories. Van der Valk is as 
ready to add lines as Bolling is to remove them. 
It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
Bolling believes that any line of Homer which 
was ever questioned in antiquity is probably an 
interpolation, and that Van der Valk believes 
that any line which was ever attributed to 
Homer in antiquity is probably genuine. One 
often feels that both men are guilty of an 
equally foolish consistency. Both make com- 
mendable efforts to justify their decisions in 
each individual case, and the discussions they 
present in this connection are often extremely 
interesting and valuable, but it is unlikely that 
either is right more than part of the time. A 
method much used by Van der Valk, for ex- 
ample, is to defend a reading on the ground 
that it accords with some ancient custom or 
some trait in archaic mentality; the Alexan- 
drian variant is a conjecture resulting from ig- 
norance of these things. His point is well taken 
and in some of these instances he is doubtless 
right, but the danger of following the principle 
too consistently is revealed by Odyssey 15. 276, 
where some manuscripts happen to have a 
reading which accords beautifully with a pe- 
culiar archaic custom—but, as Van der Valk 
says, is patently impossible because it is un- 
metrical. Surely there must be other passages 
in which a reading accords perfectly with one 
of Van der Valk’s theories and is yet in fact 
wrong, but not in this convenient way de- 
monstrably so. 

Van der Valk’s estimate of the Alexandrians 
happens to be more like my own suspicions 
than are the views of some other recent writers 
on the subject, but the hard fact is that there 
is not enough evidence for confident certitude 
either way. We do not see the Alexandrians 
face to face, but in a glass, darkly. The cracked 
and faulty glass in which we see them is the 
Homeric scholia, and the image in this glass is 


not itself derived directly from reality, but 
from other more or less distorted and frag- 
mentary reflections removed no one knows 
how far from reality. Different investigators 
looking at these same men in this same glass 
receive quite different impressions. It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the judgment one 
passes on the Alexandrians is, to some degree 
at least, subjective, and that it will often be 
primarily conditioned by one’s general attitude 
toward the Homeric poems and the Homeric 
question. 

It is an interesting coincidence that about 
the time when Van der Valk was writing this 
book on the textual criticism of the Odyssey, 
Von der Miihll must have been preparing his 
text of the poem (Basle, 1946). Von der Mihll 
sets a much more orthodox value on the differ- 
ent types of ancient evidence, however, and 
to judge by the eighty or so passages I have 
collated, his new text will not seem to Van der 
Valk any improvement over Allen’s. 

Van der Valk has some incidental notions 
which are not likely to commend themselves to 
Homerists generally. He believes “that the 
Homeric poems were not transmitted orally 
but were written down by the poet himself.” 
His conviction that the Odyssey is later than 
Hesiod will seem to many a high price to pay 
for saving a few athetized lines, even if there 
were no other ways of saving them. Perhaps 
his most surprising and improbable idea is that 
the division of the Odyssey into books is the 
work of Homer himself. The reasons he offers, 
however, suggest at most only that the poet 
may have been conscious of pauses, shifts, and 
breaks in his narrative. 

Among the merits of the book should be 
mentioned the many parallels from Herodotus, 
and the generous amount of material in the 
second portion which will be of interest and 
profit to those who are not primarily concerned 
with textual criticism but approach Homer 
from a literary point of view. 

For all its quite numerous divergences from 
our idiom (and punctuation), the English is 
wholly adequate, and a number of Americans 
will, I fancy, share my own gratitude to the 
author for taking the great additional trouble 
to put his work into our tongue. (It is probably 
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this use of a language not his own which at 
times gives the book a slight air of amateurish- 
ness and a degree of prolixity, especially in the 
transitions.) The material for the book was col- 
lected during the war while the author “was 
the minister of the Netherlands Reformed 
church in the hamlet of Wyngaarden.’’ It is 
surprising and comforting that so good and so 
scholarly a work could be produced under such 
unfavorable circumstances. 


FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


Cinque poeti dell’ Antologia Palatina. By 
Lure1a AcHILLEA STELLA. Bologna: Zani- 
chelli, 1949. Pp. x +385. L. 2000. 


The astonishing volume here reviewed pro- 
fesses to treat of the lives and loves of Ascle- 
piades, Leonidas of Tarentum, Meleager, 
Philodemus, and Palladas. At first sight, the 
book reads more like a highly colored piece of 
fiction than a work of serious intent, for which 
a frivolous reviewer should be grateful. But 
there the pleasure of even such as he must 
cease; for, like a true romantic, Miss Stella 
sees suffering everywhere. Wilamowitz,! whom 
she often quotes, had observed that AP 12. 46 
was more than half ironic, as is 5. 150 also; but 
Miss Stella has no hesitation in contradicting 
this authority, together with Knaack, Su- 
semihl, and other respectable interpreters. Her 
method may be illustrated from the treatment 
of 5. 145.? First, she alters the sex, making the 
poem unmetrical; next she tampers with the 
Romagnoli translation,? destroying the mean- 
ing; and then she proceeds to elucidate. It is, 
therefore, out of the question to discuss these 
highly emotional versions, which though they 
are not always couleur de Bibliothéque Rose, 
have generally some such faintly myopic view 
of men and manners. 

Miss Stella’s bias is so rigidly against Greek 

1. Hell. Dicht, II, 112. 

2. P. 36. Stadtmiiller’s renumbering of AP 5 is not 
followed here. 

3. Nor does she mention that she has altered 
Romagnoli’s beautiful volume (Poeti dell’ Antologia 
I, 73). Latin is another language that the author can 
neither scan nor understand, as may be seen from the 


garbled quotation from Propertius on p. 295. Mis- 
prints are not mentioned for they are innumerable. 


standards of behavior, as revealed in verse, 
that it is impossible to understand how she 
came to write upon such a dubious subject. 
Speaking of Asclepiades she informs us: ‘Ma 
la sua discrezione, il suo buon gusto, sopratutto 
la serieta della sua ispirazione lo allontanano 
da quei particolari trivialmente disgustosi, da 
quell’ ostentazione d’osceno e d’equivoco di 
cui si compiaceranno tanti altri epigrammisti 
della Antologia, a un punto tale che, a leggere 
il V o il XII libro, questa finisce col parere la 
nota dominante degli epigrammi erotici greci 
di tutti i secoli’’ (p. 14). For Meleager, too, she 
has an incredible apology: he lived, she re- 
minds us, in an “ ‘ambiente corrotto’ ’’ (p.172), 
which explains it all. She then proceeds to re- 
buke Alcaeus and Pindar, Plato and Socrates 
(heaven knows why), but generously admits 
that the -Phaedrus is a noble work. 

Apart from such infelicities, the most star- 
tling novelty is the dating of Meleager in the 
first half of the third century (B.c., of course), 
yet Menippus is dated 380 (p. 232; though this, 
one hopes, may be a misprint). So now we must 
reorient the older Antipater, Dioscorides, 
Damagetus, and pity knows what else. The 
present writer has not yet adjusted his be- 
wildered thoughts to the contemplation of this 
horrendous revolution in chronology. It will 
take not merely another Salmasius, but 
Sealiger himself, to perform the proper emen- 
datio of these new tempora. 

The author often deviates into quite good 
sense when she is quoting her illustrious com- 
patriots Pasquali, Bignone, Rostagni, and 
Benedetto Croce; and, fortunately, she does 
this frequently. It is also both a duty and a 
pleasure to state that Miss Stella has done an 
enormous amount of reading, all of which she 
faithfully records. A very useful bibliography‘ 
graces the appendix to each poet and is well 
harnessed to compact notes. It is to this sec- 
tion of the work, inconsiderable in bulk, but 
weighty in merit, that the serious student will 
turn again and again. One may add that she 
often adds pleasant ancient, modern, and 
Renaissance parallels, the last, to be sure, 
much better digested in the great works of Mr. 


4. Commendable is also the interest in art and ar- 
cheological illustration, well documented in the notes. 
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James Hutton (one of Miss Stella’s few impor- 
tant bibliographical lacunae), but all the same 
instructive and pleasurable, as in the frequent 
quotations from Goethe, together with their 
Italian versions from the pen of no less a mas- 
ter than Croce. Is it not amazing, is it not 
appalling, that one may have read so much and 
learned so little? 
numquid ego illi 
imprudens olim faciam simile? 


There is no index locorum, no index of any 
kind. Since the bibliography is the chief feature 
of value, this lack greatly diminishes the 
utility of the book. It is, nonetheless, valuable, 
and a few supplements may be subjoined here: 


P. 8.—AP 9. 752 is by Antipater Thess. and 
the Cleopatra is the famous one (CAH, X, 38). 

P. 19.—Theocr. 15. 120 is better illustrated by 
Gow, JHS, LVIII (1988), 195 and plate 15. 

P. 25.—Miss Stella refuses to see that there is a 
lacuna between 12. 161. 3 and 4 and so mistrans- 
lates it badly. 

P, 26.—12. 135: see Reitzenstein, Epigr. u. 
Skol, pp. 159 f. 

P. 28.—5. 200: in TAPA, LXX (1939), 202 
this is rightly given to Hedylus; 5. 56 is to be as- 
signed to Rufinus (Boas, Philol., LX XIII [1914— 
16] 9 ff.). 

P. 50.—5. 80: Sitzler (Jahresber., XCII [1897], 
33) shows that this cannot be Plato’s since it ob- 
viously imitates 5. 79. 

P. 94.—6. 298: see Leo, Hermes, XLI (1906), 
446. 

P. 110.—7. 657: cf. Hubaux, Mus. Belge, 
XXXIII (1929), 62 f. 

P. 125.—7. 67: Leo, op. cit., pp. 444 f. 

P. 160.—9. 363: see Trotzki, Philol., LXXXI 
(1926), 349. 

P. 194, n.—On the necessity for joining 5. 96 
and 12. 113 see Sternback, App. Barb. Vat., 
pp. 93 f. 

P. 230.—The reference to Romagnoli, I, 179 
says nothing of the kind. 

5. The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800 
(“Cornell Studies in English,’’ XXIII [1935]); The 
Greek Anthology in France (‘‘Cornell Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology,’’ XXVIII [1946]). These, the most dis- 
tinguished publications on the Anthology ever made 
in this country or in this century, seem to be strangely 
unknown abroad. Miss Stella, however, cites other 
American works appearing as late as 1939. The ad- 
miration for Japanese literature, though doubtless 
quite legitimate, is comparatively prominent and 
may, unfortunately, call attention to another epoch 
which is otherwise better forgotten. 


P. 231.—The discussion of attribution is 
meant for 9. 363, not 9. 1. 

P. 236.—If the unwary reader should be im- 
pressed by the chronology assigned to Meleager, 
let him remember that in AP 4. 1. 55 vedypada 
goes with &\\wv and implies nothing whatever 
about the date of Chaeremon, Antagoras, Dios- 
corides (apparently a misprint for Theodoridas), 
or Phanias. 

P. 254.—5. 308: Stadtmiiller rightly assigned 
to Antiphilus (Neue Jahrb. fiir Phil. und Paed., 
Vol. CXLIX [1894], 271, n. 2). 

P. 285.—For the interpretation of 11. 41. 2 
see Herwerden, Mnem., II (1874), 339. 

P. 288.—Cichorius, Rém. Stud., p. 296, thinks 
that Philodemus visited Gaul in 55/4 (not 50/49, 
though Miss Stella has changed her mind on 
p. 306). 

P. 299, n.—There is no such epigram as 13. 55. 

P. 319, n.—Palladas did not write 10. 38. 

P. 366, n.—7. 339: see Sitzler, Jahresber., 
CXXXIII (1907), 298 f. 


W. C. HeELMBoLpD 
University of California at Berkeley 


The Classical Tradition. By GitBeRT HIGHET. 
New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxxviii+763. $6.00. 


This work is an account of the influence of 
Graeco-Roman literature upon belles-lettres in 
the modern languages of Western Europe. 
Nothing of comparable scope has hitherto ex- 
isted. In twenty-four copiously documented 
chapters Professor Highet has assembled and 
evaluated a vast quantity of material concern- 
ing the manifold aspects of his subject, filled in 
gaps where no adequate work has been done, 
and presented a story characterized by lucidi- 
ty, charm, and scholarly good sense. 

The book accomplishes what it sets out to 
do, and a great deal more. An example of this 
good measure is the succinct and illuminating 
essay on Boethius’ Consolatio (pp. 41-46), in- 
troduced apropos of Alfred’s revival of civiliza- 
tion in Britain; the discussion of Dante’s state- 
ment that he derived lo bello stile from Virgil 
(pp. 75-79) is original and cogent; chapter 11 
(“Shakespeare’s Classics”) considers the Eng- 
lish poet’s indebtedness to Seneca, Plutarch, 
and Ovid (the set of rules for establishing the 
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relation of one author to another when similar 
passages occur, suggested by certain parallels 
between the thought of Aeschylus and that of 
Shakespeare [p. 202] is typical of the pithy ob- 
servations and felicitous apergus scattered 
throughout the volume); chapter 19 (‘The 
Time of Revolution’’), describing the impact 
of the ideas prevailing in this period upon Ger- 
many, France and the United States, England, 
and Italy could hardly be better; the pages on 
Germany (367-90), comprising an analysis of 
the curious affinity between Greece and them- 
selves that many Germans have fancied to ex- 
ist, together with a luminous discussion of 
Goethe’s Faust are among the finest in the 
book. Excellent too is the treatment of the tre- 
mendous and continuing influence of Cicero 
upon Western prose (pp. 323 ff.). The twenty- 
first chapter (“A Century of Scholarship’’) 
comments incisively upon the stifling of classi- 
cal study in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries: “Hundreds of Ph.D. can- 
didates every year produce dissertations which 
often interest neither themselves nor anyone 
else... . The defence usually offered for this 
practice is that each of the dissertations . . . is 
like a single brick, which helps to build the great 
edifice of scholarship. The image is true enough 
as far as it goes; but the terrain is getting more 
and more littered with scattered heaps of 
bricks which are manufactured and tipped out 
without any plan whatever.... And mean- 
while, those looking in from outside see no ca- 
thedral arising, and very few builders have ap- 
peared”’ (p. 499). (Whether confrontation, of 
necessity premature, with the techniques and 
methods of what is called ‘scientific scholar- 
ship’ is wholly evil is debatable; still it cannot 
be denied that it has deterred many apparently 
gifted young people from advanced work in 
Greek and Latin and conversely failed to elimi- 
nate some who have shown themselves unfor- 
tunate custodians of the tradition of ancient 
letters. Perhaps there is an analogy here with 
musical composition, of which H. L. Mencken 
once lamented that the appalling technical 
complexities often were too much for the mu- 
sician, but caused relatively little difficulty to 
those whose long suit was systematic persist- 
ence rather than musical talent. Nevertheless 
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most first-rate music has been composed by 
musicians who somehow contrived to learn the 
techniques of their art.) The author ends his 
remarks on the decline of classical studies by 
pointing out that the duty of the scholar is not 
solely to ascertain the truth but to make it 
known (p. 500). Neglect of this second duty 
has been a prime factor in bringing about the 
apathy with which Graeco-Roman antiquity is 
now regarded by the literate public. Professor 
Highet’s book should do much toward gal- 
vanizing this apathy; it surely will prove 
stimulating as well as informative to all stu- 
dents of literature, ancient and modern.' 


RicHarpD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


1. Not all readers will agree with all the author's 
judgments. The dismissal of Petrarch’s Africa (pp. 
85-86) as a plaster cast of the Aeneid would probably 
have been modified after fuller examination of the 
poem, or if Festa’s Saggio (1926) had been consulted 
instead of Pingaud’s jejune dissertation (1872). 
P. 58.—‘'In modern French literature, ..., there is 
scarcely any trace of it [romantic love]'’; what of 
J. Romains, ‘‘Les hommes de bonne volonté,”’ Vol, 
XXVI? A few errors and inadvertencies have been 
noted, none serious. P. 10.—‘‘a.p. 0.’’ There was a 
1 B.c. and an a.p. 1 but no year O. P. 51, n. 7 (p. 574). 
impressionem facere meaning ‘‘to attack’’ is not ‘‘hor- 
rible Latin’’; cf. Harper’s Dict. s. v. ‘‘impressio”’ B 1, 
where examples from Varro, Hirtius, and Livy are 
cited. P. 53 and n. 16 (p. 576).—The cloister of St. 
Maur and Benoit de Sainte-Maure are mentioned in a 
manner tending to confuse; there is a town St. Maur 
(Indre) close to Chiteauroux; the site of the cloister 
St. Maur-sur-Loire is near the hamlet Glanfeuil, in the 
arrondissement of Saumur (Maine-et-Loire), about 100 
mi. to the West; Benoit’s home town, Sainte-Maure 
(Indre-et-Loire) lies about 30 mi. to the East of Glan- 
feuil. The cloister St. Maur-sur-Loire never seems to 
have been famous as a center of learning. P. 59.— 
Ovid wrote the Medea before the Ars amandi (cf. 
H. Friinkel, Ovid, p. 47). P. 59.—It was Augustus’ 
granddaughter Julia (banished a.p. 8) in whose dis- 
grace Ovid was involved, not ‘‘Augustus’ daughter 
Julia’”’ (banished in 2 s.c.). P. 60.—‘'The story 
{[Pyramus and Thisbe] is a free rendering of the tale 

. . which Ovid says he got. . . from the East."’ Ovid 
does not say this. P. 61.—‘*With Philomela, Procne 
killed her children and made Tereus eat them."’ Only 
one child, Itys, isinvolved. P. 101, n. 73 (p. 693).—for 
Ovid read Chaucer. Pp. 115 and 197.—Chapman’s pre- 
liminary translation of the Iliad also included Book 
18. P. 131.—for ‘“‘twenty”’ read ‘‘twenty-one”’ (extant 
plays of Plautus). P. 148.—Adamastor was changed 
into a mountain for having taken part in the war of 
the Giants against the gods rather than specifically for 
having molested Thetis (Os Lustadas 5. 51 and 58). 
P. 151.—‘‘the Portuguese explorers are described . . . 
as adding new worlds to those discovered by Ulysses, 
Antenor, and Aeneas.’’ Camées says the accomplish- 
ments of the Portuguese surpassed those of this trio 
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A Commentary on C. Suetonii Tranquilli vita 
C. Caligulae Caesaris, chapters 1-21. By 
JosepH A. Maurer. (Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1949.) Philadelphia, 
1949. Pp. 108. 


A commentary on the evidence for the reign 
of Gaius is something that the learned world 
would welcome. Unfortunately the opusculum 
under review does not go very far towards sup- 
plying it. It deals only with the Vita by Sue- 
tonius, and not even with all of that. Maurer 
has confined himself to the first twenty-one 


in that they alone discovered new worlds (op. cit., 
2. 44-45). P. 160, n. 70b (p. 609).—for ‘‘exercise’’ in 
this sense Milton had the precedent of the King James 
Bible (Eccl. 13). P. 194 and n. 1.—the action of Lu- 
crece takes place under the monarchy. P. 204.—‘'The 
name | Titania] occurs Only in Ovid.’’ Also Silius 9. 169. 
P. 209, n. 72 (p. 622).—for scelus read sceleris. 
P. 234.—diminutives are not unduly common in Ma- 
rullus, save in his hendecasyllables, where they are a 
convention of the genre. P. 257, n. 1 (p. 639).—‘‘there 
are still scholars alive who are grateful to it [the Del- 
phin series] for helping them through the tougher 
books of Lucan or Persius’’; Lucan was not included 
in this series. Doubtless it was thought that his anti- 
monarchial bias made him unsuitable reading for the 
Dauphin. P. 304, n. 3 (p. 649).—‘' ‘Pumpkin’ in 
Greek also means ‘fool’ ’’: this is not attested, al- 
though the Latin cucurbita is once so used. P. 314, n. 
32 (p. 651).—Zidd\u is no longer taken to mean 
“squints’’; cf. Boisacq, s.v. P. 319, n. 50 (p. 653) .—for 
veniet (Juv. 6. 464) read veniunt. P. 324.—Lactantius 
rather than St. Augustine is usually considered ‘‘the 
Christian Cicero.’’ P. 325, n. 4 (p. 654) .—for “‘ période 
coupé’ read ‘‘p. coupée.’’ P. 382.—together, Martial’s 
Xenia and Apophoreta comprise 349 poems; of these 
346 are in elegiacs; they are even more monotonous 
than Goethe’s epigrams. P. 397.—‘‘anti-imperialist 
poet Lucan’’: although Lucan disliked the Empire, he 
had no misgivings about what is currently called ‘‘im- 
perialism'’; cf. BC 1. 18-23. P. 424, n. 3 (p. 679) .—af- 
ter forse insert ella. P. 4389.—‘‘The French gave its 
name [Montparnasse] to the hill where the universi- 
ties, the art, and the thought of Paris are assembled.”’ 
‘“Montparnasse”’ is the name of one of the quarters of 
the 14th arrondissement of Paris; it is derived from the 
name facetiously applied in the eighteenth century to 
4 now vanished hillock where students from the Uni- 
versity declaimed and frolicked. The University is 
about a mile from this quarter, which has no monopoly 
of either the art or the thought of contemporary 
Paris. P. 446.—for To Vergilread To Virgil; in Tenny- 
Son’s day this unlovely neologism (why not Horat?) 
had not been introduced in English. P. 454:—for 
“1902"' read ‘‘1892"’ (Renan’s death). P. 461 and n. 66 
(p. 689).—“‘skunkery”’ is a surprising rendition of 
“muflisme.’’ The term means “Babbittry with a 
tinge of caddishness.’’ Confusion with the French 
Canadian ‘mouffette,”’ ‘skunk’? P. 513, n. 34 
(p. 698) —for 1927” read ‘‘1937”’ (publication of The 
Late George Apley). 





chapters, seven of which do not really deal with 
Gaius at all but with his forebears. This strikes 
one reader as pretty thin. Granted that the 
dissertation is only “‘in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements,”’ one nevertheless assumes that 
at the University of Pennsylvania as elsewhere 
it is one of the principal steps to the Ph.D. de- 
gree. A commentary (incidentally one without 
an index of any kind) on only one third of a 
Suetonian Life—and not even the longest life 
at that—hardly offers sufficient scope for a doc- 
toral candidate to display his abilities. 
Presumably a halt was made at chapter 21 
because, in Suetonius’s own words, hactenus 
quasi de principe, reliqua ut de monstro narran- 
da sunt. This, however, means that the central 
problem touching the reign of Gaius is simply 
not treated at all. There is no discussion what- 
ever of the question whether the emperor really 
was mad or has merely been the victim of post- 
humous denigration. Indeed, it looks as if 
Maurer has never carefully addressed himself 
to this problem. In general he conveys no hint 
that serious doubts might be raised about the 
usual account of the reign. It is true that on 
page 90 tentative skepticism about the tra- 
ditional version is suggested by the inverted 
commas around the word “mad’’; but for the 
most part Maurer seems content to accept all 
the innuendoes of Tacitus, the indecencies of 
Suetonius, and the inexactitudes of Dio at face 
value. The same uncritical attitude is to be 
found in the long and frequently irrelevant 
notes that are dragged in whenever Suetonius 
chances to mention a name, no matter how 
casually. The impression one gets is that Mau- 
rer has indiscriminately included all the in- 
formation obtained from a painstaking perusal 
of various articles in Pauly-Wissowa or Darem- 
berg-Saglio (and in some cases these are out- 
dated articles: e.g., on page 90 Maurer’s note 
on Maenius relies on Pauly-Wissowa whereas a 
reference to American Journal of Philology for 
1938 would be more to the point). Undoubted- 
ly this habit of inserting a longwinded, vario- 
rum type note on the slightest provocation 
contributes to the bulk of the work. Perhaps 
that was the intention, since otherwise it would 
be altogether too jejune. A similar explanation 
doubtless accounts for the inclusion of such 








profundities as (p. 19): “ad vicesimum lapidem: 
I.e. twenty (Roman) miles from Rome’’; and 
for the numerous repetitions. (We are informed 
twice on the very first page of the commentary 
that it is Suetonius’ practice to preface each 
Vita with an account of the emperor’s family; 
Gaius’ mother, brothers and sisters are de- 
scribed four or more times in almost identical 
language where cross-references would have 
sufficed; we are told at least three times what 
was the normal age for assuming the toga viri- 
lis; and more than once the support offered for 
a statement in a note is simply repeated from 
the textual passage under scrutiny.) 

There are some misprints (e.g., Antiochae 
for Antiochiae, p. 12; the omission of ‘her,’ 
p. 23), and some misspellings (e.g., Aserninus 
for Aeserninus, pp. 88, 89; by way of compensa- 
tion, however, Aegina appears as Egina, p. 
107); and some errors (e.g., Septicius is called 
Septimius, p. 9). Such slips, however, are very 
hard to avoid (expertus dico); and moreover 
they are very minor when compared with the 
more serious shortcomings of this work. In any 
case it is not so much the author who strikes 
this reviewer as careless; he shows enough com- 
petence to encourage the belief that with care- 
ful guidance he would produce good work. Ra- 
ther it is the supervision which he received 
that gives the impression of being indifferent 
and slipshod. 

BK. T. SALMoNn 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine: 
Histoire des mots, Vol. 1: A-L. By A. Er- 
Nout and A. MEILLET. 3d ed. rev. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. Pp. xxvi+ 
667. 

Like Ernout’s adjectives in -dsus and Re- 
dard’s nouns in -rns, the third edition of 
Ernout and Meillet has been produced by 
photographing a final “fair copy’’ in typewrit- 
ten form, thus doing away at one stroke with 
a large part of printers’ costs and printers’ er- 
rors. The use of microfilm (as in my DAG) has 
the further advantage that anyone may buy as 
much or as little as he needs. Printing is es- 
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sentially what it was, technical improvements 
notwithstanding, when first invented—cut and 
set your type, smear with ink, and press a 
piece of paper on the wet type. It is time for 
something new. The elimination of proofs 
alone I have found lightens even contempora- 
ry life of one of its horrors. 

But the changes in E-M® are so insignificant 
as compared with E-M? (1939), that had the 
plates been preserved, a new edition might 
have been printed from them, and the addi- 
tions and corrections made at the end. In lin- 
guistics most things are matters of fact, not 
matters of opinion, granted that opinion 
looms larger in etymology than elsewhere. The 
etymologies in E-M were the work of the dead 
Meillet, too sacred to be touched. As for the 
rest, I drew at a venture autuwmnus—un- 
changed; canés, canis—a new reference from 
the third edition of Meyer-Liibke, and an ad- 
ditional Romance derivative from the same 
source; ficus—Germanic and Keltic borrow- 
ings, from standard works of reference, and 
further citation of M-L, is all; iubeo—un- 
changed (I think), for this word does not sur- 
vive into Romance, and has not been borrowed 
into Germanic (except a few late and learned 
terms) or into Keltic. There is a new title 
page, a new preface (the prefaces to the first 
and second editions are repeated), and some 
additions to the “indications bibliographiques” 
(on p. xxiii the offending P., for F. [Kluge], 
needs to be corrected—typist’s error after all!). 
The glossaries were cited in the first edition 
from CGL, and so remain, without mention of 
GL, in Volume IV of which Lindsay’s last 
thoughts on Festus are to be found (1930). 

It would be preposterous to start a criti- 
cism, page by page, that would grow endlessly. 
The work preserves all its merit unchanged; to 
Latinists it is beyond price; and now it may be 
had once more at the publisher’s price. And 
lest I leave a false impression, let me mention 
(out of other additions) the new reference to 
Niedermann’s discussion (1945) of celtis the 
very existence of which Housman was sure 
(CQ, XX [1926], 26 ef. Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc., 
1916, p. 12) he had disproved. Ernout consid- 
ers it a late “emprunt au celtique,’’ Hofmann 
says “spez. Kelt. Herkunft ist nicht zu er- 
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weisen.’’ Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? And disagree about a ghost? 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


T. Lucreti Cari De rerum natura. Edited by 
A. Crineuini. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum ‘Academia.’ ”’) 
2d ed. Rome: Organizzazione editoriale ti- 
pografica, 1948. Pp. 313. L. 750. 


The first edition of Cinquini’s Lucretius, 
which I have not seen, is listed by the Library 
of Congress, the publication date being given 
as 1944. The second edition, according to the 
publisher’s notice, is “interamente riveduta e 
aggiornata ai progressi della critica filologica.”’ 
In spite of this claim, Cinquini does not ap- 
pear to know either the edition of Leonard and 
Smith (1942) or Bailey’s new edition (1947). 
He does mention (p. 8) an edition and transla- 
lation by Petrovski (Leningrad, 1946). 

Ina brief preface written in Latin (pp. 5-12) 
Cinquini discusses the manuscripts and various 
textual problems. He follows Diels in suppos- 
ing that the so-called Codex Murbacensis was 
copied from O; accordingly he minimizes the 
importance of the Jtali and bases his text so far 
as possible on the two Leyden MSS and the 
schedae. Like other recent editors, he follows 
closely the orthography of OQ, printing mente 
and igne as nominatives, amore presumably as 
genitive, and such forms as relicuo, aecum, ecus, 
lincunt, quom. He avoids anticum, corum, and 
exquoquit. 

The text is published with critical notes at 
the foot of the page. The notes are not at 
all complete, even for OQ, and the omissions 
are often misleading. For instance, there is no 
note on regit (1. 33), where OQ read regium. 
Sometimes a reading of O' or Q! is accepted 
(e.g., cwpiret, 1. 71; certa, 1. 168; cluere, 1. 480) 
without any indication that it is not in the 
original text of OQ. Occasionally the sources of 
readings and emendations are inaccurately 
given. For example, nexu (1. 240) is a correc- 
tion in Q, not in O; corpus (1. 271) is not an 
emendation of Giussani but a correction of 
Q', and ventus (1. 276), though defended by 
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Lachmann, was not first proposed by him. 
These examples from the first book are no 
doubt sufficient to warn the reader that Cin- 
quini’s critical notes are not entirely trust- 
worthy. 

Cinquini’s emendations include the reading 
at (2. 512) and hiemz’ usque (2. 515). This latter 
reading requires the omission of a final s before 
an initial vowel, with consequent elision. At 
5. 823 Cinquini lays claim to the reading ani- 
mans, apparently unaware of Wakefield’s prior 
claim. At 1. 835 Cinquini reads a (before 
paucillis) without any note. This is apparently 
new: OQ read de (e O! Q') and the editors read e. 

Twice in the first book Cinquini retains a 
reading of OQ which editors generally reject. 
At 1. 591 he retains inmutabiles, a word which 
would appear to violate the rules of the hex- 
ameter. At 1. 882 he retains cum in saxi against 
the consensus of the editors, who delete in. 

At the end of the volume Cinquini reprints 
from Diels ‘‘Fragmenta’”’ and ‘“Testimonia”’ 
(pp. 299-306), and from Martin an “Index 
Nominum”’ (pp. 307-11). 

Puiuurpe Dre Lacy 
Washington University 


Galen on Jews and Christians. By R. WAuzER. 
(“Oxford Classical and Philosophical Mono- 
graphs.’’) London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 102. $2.00. 


Realizing that ‘‘Galen’s references to Jews 
and Christians and the history of their preser- 
vation’’ are symptomatic “of the gradual amal- 
gamation of Hebraic and Greek tradition in 
the Imperial Age”’ (p. 3, n. 2), Mr. Walzer in- 
terprets the six extant passages against the in- 
teraction of pagan philosophy and the early 
Church. No attempt can be made here to re- 
trace the fullness of Walzer’s presentation be- 
yond the briefest indication of what to this re- 
viewer appear to be the most significant results 
of this methodically outstanding study. 

1. The genuineness of the three references 
that have survived in Arabic only has been 
clearly established. 

2. The contrast between the Greek and the 
Judaeo-Christian approach to science and 
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philosophy, the Greeks’ irritation and con- 
tempt provoked by the Jews’ and Christians’ 
joyous acceptance of untried authority, and, 
at the same time, the rapid weakening of the 
classical will to independent examination, the 
revaluation of faith in the intellectual and of 
piety in the moral sphere—the conflict of irrec- 
oncilable attitudes and their gradual con- 
vergence has been brought to life and made 
specific with an almost unprecedented preci- 
sion. 

3. The ad oculos demonstration of Galen’s 
influence on the adoptianism of Theodotos of 
Byzantium (excommunicated under Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, ca. 187-98). The Church not 
only rejected Theodotos’ dogmatic position 
but his attempt to “philosophize’’ scripture 
and the methods of textual criticism which he 
employed in its service. Walzer rightly stresses 
“the great historical significance of the fact 
that a Christian philosophy was built up in 
Rome between 180 and 200 which was not de- 
pendent on the Alexandrian school of Clement 
and was, at least in part, influenced by ... 
Galen” (p. 79). 

4. The Arabic tradition is cleverly dissected 
into three strands and its transmission is fol- 
lowed back to a (lost) Life of Galen of undeter- 
mined authorship, written in Alexandria 
around a.p. 600. 

All in all, Walzer’s monograph represents a 
suggestive advancement of our comprehension 
of the intellectual motivations of declining an- 
tiquity. 

G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
University of Chicago 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Re- 
port IV, Part I, Fase. 2: The Greek and Ro- 
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man Pottery, by Dorotay Hannan Cox. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. 

Pp. 26+5 pls. $1.00. 

The pottery from Dura-Europos is distin- 
guished chiefly by its paucity. That a city of 
such extent, in existence during five and a half 
centuries, should have yielded so little pottery 
seems remarkable enough to require an ex- 
planation. The reason is hinted at in a casual 
remark by the author to the effect that the 
Late Roman A Ware is less fragmentary than 
earlier types. This is explained by the fact 
that this type of ware was in use when the 
city was destroyed, ca. A.D. 256, “so later gen- 
erations had no opportunity to scatter or grind 
up the sherds for mortar.” 

The pottery is divided into two major 
groups of Imported and Local Wares. Within 
each group the material is arranged according 
to shapes. No strictly chronological classifica- 
tion has seemed feasible, but questions of 
chronology and origin of the imported wares 
are briefly discussed in the Conclusion. The 
large percentage of Attic importations during 
the third and second centuries B.c. is remark- 
able, as is also the lack of Arretine ware of Ro- 
man times. Reference is made in the Con- 
clusion to a few Roman sigillata sherds, but 
they are not described. The Eastern sigillata 
or “Pergamene ware’’ was comparatively 
abundant, but it was rarely imitated by the 
local potters. 

The scarcity of the ceramic material from 
the site is matched by the brevity of the au- 
thor’s text, a commendable relationship, un- 
fortunately not always observed in publica- 
tions of archeological excavations. 


Oscar BRONEER 


University of Chicago 
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